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AFTER FOUR YEARS 


Owen LatrimMoreE 

ls re- 

S be 

Fiat, 1, 1s by now generally accepted that successive waves of 

lca Japanese aggression in China, beginning in Manchuria in 1931 and 

— leading up to the invasion of 1937, contributed powerfully to the 
outbreak of war in Europe in 1939. Failure to deal with the earlier 
phases of this aggression provided precedents for the Italian conquest 
of Abyssinia, the Fascist invasion of Spain, and the “settlement” at 
Munich where Czechoslovakia, without even being allowed to be 

k represented, was signed over to Hitler by the representatives of coun- 

= tries which called themselves democracies. During these years the 

; principles of collective security were one by one destroyed. Worse 


than that, the morale of democracy as an institution of responsible 
self-government was undermined: for every successive compromise 
with aggression carried the ominous inference that “in certain cases” 
it was better to come to terms with open, vainglorious, institutional- 
ized inequality than to maintain “sentimental” or “idealistic” prin- 


ciples of equality. 

Then came 1939. Germany, followed by Italy, turned at last against 
the big countries which had considered the liberties of small or weak 
countries a too expensive luxury. This, however, did not relieve the 
small and weak countries from pressure. Far from it. They became 
involved in the increasing fury of the struggle between the great 
powers. 

In this confused and now world-wide war the position of China is 
unique. It was the first country to move from partial and local 
resistance in Manchuria in 1931, at Shanghai in 1932, in Jehol in 
1933, and in Suiyuan in 1936 to a resistance of the whole people in 
1937. It began a struggle of incalculable magnitude without even 
the benefit of full sovereignty. China, confronting the Japanese at- 
tack, did not have full control of its own revenues; for foreigners, 
including Japanese, held the key positions in the Maritime Customs. 
At the vital seaports foreigners, including Japanese, lived in and 
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Pacific Affairs 
administered numerous Concessions and International Settlements. 
When residing or travelling in Chinese territory outside of the Cop. 
cession, foreigners of a number of nationalities had “treaty rights.” 
Many of these foreigners, including citizens of the democracies 
openly sympathized with Japan; yet they were not answerable to 
Chinese law or Chinese officials. 

It is now almost four years since this unequal war began. In spite 
of Germany’s devastating victories, the suffering of all Europe does 
not yet amount to a fraction of the suffering in China. Yet Chin, 
still stands, while the great nation of France has been shattered and 
many smaller nations have been engulfed. 

In spite of the clear record of the importance of the Far East, many 
people still think that there is only one major issue—the defense of 
the institutions and liberties of the Western democracies against 
Hitler’s ambitions for world empire. Yet in Africa and Asia there 
are more issues than this; and they cannot be clarified simply by 
enumerating them, because they interact on each other in a complex 
way. Most important of the complicating factors is the question of 
empire. Several of the countries which are democratically organized 
at home are the owners of imperial possessions in Asia and Africa 
which not only are not democratically ruled, but are in fact organ- 
ized on precisely the principle of “master race” and “subject” (less- 
human) race which is a fascist dogma. 

After the outbreak of war in Europe this complicating factor in 
Asia and the colonial world increased enormously in importance. 
Until that time countries like Japan and Italy claimed, in essence, 
that in Manchuria, China, and Ethiopia they were guilty only of 
second-degree aggression under extenuating circumstances. They 
were merely trying to edge their way into the established and recog. 
nized world of colonial empire—the “old order” which the democ- 
racies themselves had no intention of abolishing. Countries like 
China, Ethiopia, and Czechoslovakia, the argument ran, were 
nobody’s imperial possessions. True, other countries had interests 
there; but interests can always be adjusted, and somehow the adjust- 
ment of an interest is quite different from the loss of a possession. 
Better an adjustment of interests, especially when the margin of 
adjustment could be provided at the expense of “distant people 
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After Four Years 
whom we hardly know”—significantly, the phrase was Chamber- 
Jain's not Hitler’s—than a war over possessions between the “have” 
democracies and the “have not” fascist combine. 

In short, the problem of empire could be casuistically presented, 
up to September, 1939 as no more than a problem in opening up to 
imperial rule a few more areas in a world already committed to the 
principle of empire. This could be quite simply done by issuing 
licenses to be imperial to three more master-races. “We shall grow, 
but you will not be diminished,” said the fascist rulers to the 
democracies. 

With the outbreak of war between the established master-races 
and the claimant master-races all this was changed. There are two 
important aspects of this change. In the first place, geographically 
localized demands for an extension of the principle of empire— 
modifications of the “old order”—were superseded by an all-inclusive 
struggle for the “new order”—the redivision of empire everywhere 
in the world. In the second place, all the subject-races have acquired 
a new importance. It is partly for the profit of ruling them that the 
great nations are fighting. Are they simply to acquiesce, paying taxes 
and in some cases providing troops? There is more than one an- 
swer. Some may acquiesce, some may revolt. Between these extremes 
there are many other possibilities. There are subject peoples who are 
relatively mildly ruled, and others who are harshly ruled. Some are 
so situated that the only issues which can arise must be directly 
between them and their present rulers; others can be reached by 
the tempting or unsettling bribes, propaganda, or threats of more 
than one of the imperial protagonists. 

Moreover there are “patronized” nations, like Iran and most of 
the Arab countries, technically independent but bound closely to 
one or the other of the great rivals and yet at the same time open to 
offers or intimidation from the other side. There is also China, which 
is at one and the same time a weak country and a potential great 
power; a country which technically does not have full sovereignty, 
but a country which has already fought one of the Great Powers 
to a standstill; a country on the margin of the colonial world whose 
struggle for liberty is being intently watched by all the colonial 
world, 
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P acific Affair; After I 

T Is easy to neglect all of these considerations, because all of then MME oris it 
are somewhat elusive to compute. They cannot readily be adde; ME and Mi 

or subtracted in order to arrive at a simple formula. It is tempting classes 
to stick to the formulas that are simple or seem simple. The Slogan JMR and th 
“Beat Hitler and everything else will come out all right” is a nop ME ment 0 
sequitur, but it has emotional appeal and is a good substitute for ing bot 
thought. It is really valid only in its negative form—“Fail to hex Thes 


Hitler and nothing will come out right.” That still leaves us wit} 
the problem of how to beat Hitler in such a way that things will 
come out right. 

Such a problem cannot be approached on the assumption thy: 
victory for “the right side” in Europe will settle everything els 
everywhere in the world. The war did not even start in Europe. 
started in China and spread first to Ethiopia. It then spread to 
Europe not directly by way of Britain and Germany, but by way 
of Spain and Czechoslovakia. Given this historical origin and devel: 
opment, nothing can be “settled” by righting only the wrongs done 
to Britain by Germany. These were not the causes of the war. The 
prime wrongs were those that were done to China, Ethiopia, Spain, 
Czechoslovakia, and Albania—not by Japan and Italy and Germany 
alone, but by Britain and France and the United States as well: 
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These were the Great Powers which were primarily responsible for a 
the state of the world between 1918 and 1931. It was because they As 
attempted to escape the shortcomings of “the old order” withou ‘ia 
sacrifice to themselves at the expense of the rest of the world, includ: vill 
ing huge territories like China and Russia, as well as the geograph- Dechy 
ically small nations, that they are now fighting each other. . 
Now that they are fighting each other, the responsibility for the ced 
previous policy of appeasement at the expense of others is partiall ee 
atoned for, but the problems which led first to appeasement and mere 
then to war still remain and must yet be faced. These problems are = 
concerned both with the internal structure of societies and with the — 
relations between countries ‘and governments. Is democracy to be G 
fought for and conserved as the privilege of a few superior peoples, Fi 
that 
11 have not here dealt with Poland, Finland, the Baltic and Balkan and Scandi- to st 
navian countries, and so forth, because what they have suffered has been the result, 
not the cause of war. War 
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oris it to be allowed and encouraged to spread to all peoples? Hitler 
and Mussolini and the Japanese militarists have been attacking two 
classes of things: the territories and possessions of certain countries, 
F and the concept of democracy and equality of all men—of govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people. Are we defend- 
ing both of these categories, or only the first? 

These are not academic questions, and we cannot defer facing 
them until after the war. It was chiefly because they were not faced 
that war spread from Asia to Europe; but the reflex action of the 
war in Europe on the war in Asia makes it impossible to ignore or 
evade them any longer, because of the very nature of the difference 
between wars of aggression and wars of self-defense. The war already 
affects so many peoples that virtually the whole scale of differences 
between governments is covered. In such a situation “war aims” 
escape the control of governments, even when governments avoid 
stating war aims. The peoples themselves, both the men in the 
fighting forces and the civilians, are increasingly subject to the in- 
fluences of a mental environment which stimulates them to question 
and wonder, to examine the causes for which they are asked to be 
willing to suffer and die. Propaganda can prevent this for a certain 
length of time, within certain geographical boundaries; but not 
everywhere and not for an indefinite span of time. 

As the people of many countries grope toward their own opinions 
about the war the judgments they form are likely to be moral in 
tone; to attempt to state what is a “good” war, a war worth fighting. 
Perhaps only a few will understand that the ideas which are ex- 
pressed in moral terms are really social in character. Yet gradually 
the social conditions under which men are fighting will become the 
main determinant; and as they increase in importance, the inter- 
action of the European and the Asiatic wars will become more 
intimate. 

Can there, then, be such a thing as a social distinction between 
fighting for aggrandisement and fighting in self-defense? I think 
that there is indeed such a distinction, and that to define it is merely 
to state in other terms the truism that the normal cause of an unjust 
war abroad is injustice at home. 
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Pacific Affair; 
I Japan, as in Italy and Germany, injustice at home is the sharp 
spur driving the militarists and fascists into aggression abroad 
The major internal problem of Japan is not the “have-not” shortage 
of industrial and strategic raw materials but the condition of the 
peasantry—the peasantry from whom more than go per cent of 
Japan’s troops must be conscripted. It must be remembered that 
the Meiji “revolution” in Japan nearly a hundred years ago was 
not a revolution at all. It was a shift in power between two groups 
of the Samurai, who as a class continued to rule Japan under the 
Mikado as they had under the Shogun. Nothing was farther from 
their minds than any revolutionary idea of destroying their own 
power. They were a feudal and military class, and their outlook 
remained feudal and military when they went into banking, indus. 
try, shipping and commerce. Accordingly the new economy which 
they created neither destroyed nor superseded the old feudal 
agrarian economy. It was merely a new tool of power and source of 
income, additional to the old rural source of income and power, and 
kept carefully separate from it. Moreover the new economy, being 
the work of feudal minds, was from the beginning carefully adapted 
to the needs of army and navy. 

For these reasons the New Japan rapidly became two Japans. 
One, concentrated in a few urban centers and affecting only a small 
minority of the people, was engrossed in modern production. The 
other, spread throughout the countryside, remained not only rural 
but Asiatically rural, with a minimum of mechanization and 2 
maximum of human labor, applied intensively to very small plots 
of land. Such innovations as chemical fertilizers did not alter the 
“Asiatic” pattern of very high yields per acre, produced by such an 
expenditure in man-hours of labor by men, women, and children 
that the high per-acre yield is largely illusory. The more hands 
needed to tend an acre of rice, the more mouths that acre must feed. 
The marketable surplus per acre is thus much smaller than the high 
yield per acre would seem to indicate. 

Naturally, these two Japans have never merged, because when $0 
to go per cent of a people are geared to a seventeenth-century econ- 
omy they can work up only a feeble demand for either the goods 
or the services of the 10 to 20 per cent who are shut off in a separate 
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After Four Years 
compartment marked “twentieth century.” Industrial Japan must 
therefore export in order to find markets. This it can do because 
rural poverty provides a labor reserve from which factory workers 
can be recruited at low wages—but low Japanese production costs 
raise the protest of unfair competition, and those countries which 
cannot keep out unwanted Japanese goods by economic competition 
defend themselves behind such political barriers as tariffs and quotas. 
At the same time rural Japan, because of its very poverty, pro- 
duces too many children. This is encouraged by the ethics of a state 
which needs a surplus of manpower for military use as well as for 
cheap rice production. Japanese patriarchalism supplies a code for 
the social order of large families and child labor which is based on 
brutal poverty. The peasant’s lack of machine power and animal 
power makes extra human labor imperative if he is to raise a large 
enough crop to satisfy the landlord, the usurer and the tax-collector. 
Since he is too poor to hire labor, he is forced to beget children even 
when he knows he cannot really afford them, because within a few 
years they bring the family to a point of diminishing returns at 
which its extra production is more than offset by its extra con- 


sumption. 

i his way each of the two Japans contributes to a social and 
economic stringency which is fundamentally domestic, because it 
arises out of the existence within the same small country of two 
social systems which are essentially incompatible. Yet the domestic 
causes could only be dealt with at the expense of the hereditary and 
intermarrying families, feudal and authoritarian both in historical 
origin and contemporary function, which exploit both Japans. It is 
inevitable that as long as these families remain in power they will 
divert to other quarters the discontents which they cannot assuage 
at home except at their own expense. 

The vocabulary of this inevitability is well known. It ignores the 
resources which exist at home and emphasizes those abroad which 
are monopolized by “rich, selfish, degenerate countries.” It builds up 
the concept of a poor but inherently superior race which must assert 
itself and seize that to which it is entitled by its mystic superiority. 
And it disguises as the natural, hereditary, and authoritative leaders 
of the people precisely those feudal rulers who are in fact responsible 
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Pacific A far; 
for domestic injustice. The whole method can be reduced to ; 
formula which is of the utmost importance in contemporary politics 
The right propaganda can maintain stability and a firm rule eve, 
in a badly misruled country, but only if anger and energy are 
diverted abroad. | 

The truth of this analysis is borne out by the fact that ten years 
of Japanese aggression have not alleviated a single one of Japan’ 
complaints. On the contrary, the cleavage between rural and indys. 
trial Japan has widened—mostly at the expense of rural Japan, whic) 
was in a position of disadvantage to begin with. Yet Japan continues 
to be able to use abroad the peasant soldiers whose peasant familie 
at home suffer a new fall in their standard of living with each “grey 
victory.” At the same time the grip of the men who govern Japan 
is tighter than ever. It will never be loosened until they are defeated 
abroad and the peasant conscripts return to demand a reckoning, 


~ RULE that has just been stated for Japan has also an inverse 
application. This can be studied in China, and may be worded 

as follows: When their own country is invaded men will not defend 
it long or devotedly, no matter how brutal the enemy or how adroit 
the propaganda urging them to fight, unless they feel that they are 
defending something which is their own—something that is per. 
sonal and concrete and more than abstract and general. Some may 
feel that this is a material and cynical estimate of human nature: 
but if it is as true as I believe it to be then it is as important in con- 
temporary politics as the reasons that persuade the Japanese conscript 
to serve docilely for years abroad in senseless and unending brutality. 
All who have studied Japan and China at all know that there are 
many differences between the two countries. Nevertheless there are 
also many important similarities. Japan, in spite of partial and 
uneven industrialization, remains predominantly a peasant country. 
Men in the numbers required by an army can only be supplied by 
rural Japan. The Japanese soldier is a peasant in uniform. This is 
even more true of China. Moreover the peasants are the victim class 
in China, as they are in Japan. Agrarian China is perhaps even more 
cruelly crushed than agrarian Japan by landlordism, usury, and 
standards of labor which make a work-animal of the human being. 
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After Four Years 
It is important to know, therefore, what makes the Chinese peasant 
willing to fight the militarily much better equipped Japanese peasant. 

The Revolution, and the Revolution alone, explains why China 
could not even advance from partial and local resistance to a full 
national resistance until the United Front had been reaffirmed. The 
Revolution also explains why, after almost four years, the Chungking 
Government is now reported to be pressing reforms in the land-tax 
which will bear directly on the landlord—reforms outlined many 
years ago by Sun Yat-sen, but never attempted until now by the 
oficial Kuomintang. Threatened civil war a few months ago was a 
part of the Revolution, and so is that complex recovery from the 
danger of civil war which includes experimental steps toward elective 
government in a number of counties, the appointment of a committee 
to review inter-party disagreements, and the demand of the impor- 
tant Catholic leader Bishop Paul Yu-Pin for renewed guerilla ac- 
tivity in Manchuria. 

Since revolution is a difficult term to use, because it means so 
many different things to different people, it is better to define the 
two major senses in which it is used here. In the first place the 
Chinese Revolution has always meant efforts to change China inter- 
nally by raising it from its pre-industrial level and giving it not only 
a form of government but methods of production, communication, 
and distribution that would enable the country to win and maintain 
full independence in the modern world. In the second place the 
Revolution has always meant the attainment of equality between 
China and other states, by recovery of the full sovereignty which 
was impaired by the nineteenth century system of unequal treaties. 
Both aspects of the problem may be called evolutionary as well as 
revolutionary: but both imply changes so abrupt and rapid that they 
must perforce be revolutionary as well as evolutionary. The difference 
between right wing and left wing groups and movements and phases 
of ascendancy in the Chinese Revolution can best be assessed by 
reference to these two aspects. First there is the balance between the 
need for speed or revolution and the desire for caution and gradual- 
ism or evolution; but this is always modified by a second balance, 
that between the need of China for full sovereignty, immediately 
restored, and the international demand for gradual relinquishment 
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Pacific Affairs 
of privileges, implying foreign supervision and approval of the 
process of change. 

In this complex situation the “extremism” or “moderation” of the 
Chinese Revolution also depends on a balance between external 
and internal pressures. Whenever China is not threatened by acty,| 
foreign encroachments or the extension of foreign control, the righ; 
wing of the Chinese Revolution tends to lean on foreign approval 
and cooperation in slowing down the internal rate of change from 
a rapid revolutionary pace to a slow evolutionary pace. At times, 
change has been stopped altogether in agrarian reform, though not 
in the growth and spread of industry. On the other hand, whenever 
foreign pressure is renewed, and in direct proportion to the degree 
of encroachment, the right wing is forced to call the left wing into 
coalition. This results in speeding up the internal revolution, for it 
is never possible to promise to the peasants who fill the Chinese 
armies the rewards abroad which are promised to the peasants who 
fill the Japanese armies. They must be promised, and if the need js 
great enough they must actually be given, rewards at home for 
which they will fight; and the only rewards for which they will 
fight are more land and less taxes for themselves, and less land and 
more taxes for the landlords. 

Such considerations as these explain very simply why the new 
United Front of 1937 meant something that was different from un- 
questioning subordination of the left wing of the Chinese Revolution, 
although it increased the authority as well as the prestige of Chiang 
Kai-shek. They explain why the “unity” was of a restless kind which 
meant the renewal of internal revolution as well as the renewal of 
united resistance to a foreign enemy. The two things went together. 
Even before the open invasion of China in 1937, Japan’s relentless 
encroachment was jostling aside the other Great Powers on which the 
right wing Government of China had been relying for approval, 
supervision, and actual help in very moderate, gradual and partial 
prosecution of the necessary internal revolution. Since these powers 
would not defend against Japan their privileges as the overseers, 
and since Japan clearly intended not to be an overseer but an outright 
master, the Government of China, though wholly right wing, had 
to call in the left wing. To call this a return to revolution—as the 
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After Four Years 
Japanese did—is one way of putting it. Another way of putting it is 
to say that when the coalition between the Government of China 
and the Great Powers broke down, the Chinese Government was 
forced to call the Chinese people into coalition. Once they had en- 
tered this coalition, the people of China would fight only if they could 
cure and defend the things they themselves wanted—land, and 
the democratic right of electing their own representatives—as well as 
the kind of national independence which the Government wanted. 

Accordingly the history of these four years has been, for the 
Chinese people, a history both of war for national independence and 
of internal revolution. Obviously, the description of the Chinese 
Revolution has here been compressed into an extreme simplicity. 
The real phenomena of these four years have been unendingly 
complex. For lack of space, only a few symbols or indices can here 
be even listed. It is not, however, an unfair or distorting simplifica- 
tion to say that the military successes and morale of the Chinese 
can be gauged better by the ups and downs of the struggle for land 
and democracy than by any other standard—much better than by 
the fuctuating supply of foreign aid in money and munitions. It is 
for this reason that there has always been a high morale in the 
guerilla regions, where the people have received almost no aid from 
abroad but have won much for themselves in the democratic rights 
of electing their own representatives to lead, organize and tax them. 
(This is very different from “communism,” since the primary ambi- 
tion of the peasants is to have some private property of their own 
to defend.) Conversely, Chinese morale fell to its lowest, making 
possible great gains for the Japanese in Chekiang province, when 
arms from abroad were used by Chinese regulars to attack the Chi- 
nese guerillas who had previously won that territory back from the 
Japanese. This was the greatest disaster on the Chinese side in the 
whole course of the war, for in addition to its effects on morale at 
home the idea that Chinese could again fight Chinese seriously dam- 
aged China’s prestige abroad. 

Between these two extremes the fortunes of the combined war 
for national independence and internal democratic revolution have 
fluctuated back and forth. They will continue to fluctuate. But two 
things have already been proved in these four years. The first is that 
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in a war of aggression the people can be cheated, but in a war ¢j 
defense a government must make concessions to the needs of th, 
people if it demands the loyalty and sacrifices of the people. The 
second is that in China a right wing government can stand if it hy 
a certain amount of foreign support and approval; but if foreign 
attack overweighs foreign support, it must get on with the reyoly. 
tion or it will find that the revolution can get on without it. 

The second of these lessons applies particularly to China. It wil 
become more obvious if the effect of the Russo-Japanese neutrality 
pact is to increase the isolation of China, forcing the Government 
to rely less on foreign support and to come to terms with the peopl: 
by making the methods of government less authoritarian and more 
representative and more democratic. 

The first lesson has a much wider application. Its validity can be 
tested by comparing the experience of France with that of England. 
In France, under pretext of war emergency all democratic methods, 
as well as institutions, were ruthlessly suppressed, and all power 
concentrated in the hands of the least democratic generals and 
politicians. The people, in spite of the fact that they represented one 
of the most mature democratic traditions in Europe, and were fully 
capable of self-discipline—indeed, because of these very facts, were 
so dismayed that resistance collapsed. In England, in spite of the 
emergency of war, a great many of the forms of democracy were 
left undisturbed, and much of the spirit. The result was that the 
appalling disaster of Flanders was converted into the heroic hali- 
victory of Dunkerque, and a morale created which enabled the 
people to face courageously a still dark future. 

The development of the double war, east and west, is rapidly 
making even plainer this elementary truth, the simplicity of which 
stands out ever more clearly as the situation as a whole becomes 
more complex: when men are fighting on the defense, they must 
have something to defend. More than hope, more than promises. 
In proportion as the action of war makes more immediate and 
urgent the interaction between imperial possessions and empirt- 
possessors this will certainly become the pivot on which turns the 
whole decision of war. Is China to fight on primarily to maintain a 
world order based on the fact that Anglo-American empire is not 
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EIGHTH ROUTE REGIONS IN NORTH CHiN, 


ANNA Louse 


Mosr descriptions of the Eighth Route Army (now of. 
cially the 18th Group Army, but still popularly known by the oli 
name) date from 1938, the halcyon year of Chinese unity, when the 
Central Government, then in Hankow, placed no serious obstacles 
to the visits of Chinese and foreigners to General Chu Teh’s head. 
quarters, then at Linfen in South Central Shansi. In the past two 
years, silence has been increasingly clamped down upon the Eighth 
Route area, by the armed blockade maintained by Chungking troops. 
At rare intervals, a high dignitary with a considerable armed force of 
“body-guards” manages to force this cordon, taking a few persons 
in or out. But the foreign surgeon appointed to replace Dr. Norman 
Bethune, when the latter died at his post at Wut'aishan, tried for a 
year to enter and at last accepted work in other Chinese hospitals of 
the Central Government. More recently, this past winter, the famous 
Rewi Alley, organizer-in-chief of the Industrial Cooperatives, was 
detained by the military when he tried to travel to Yenan to visit co- 
operatives in that region and beyond. 

Despite these difficulties, information still at times seeps through 
to Chungking. During my visit there last December, two of my 
Chinese friends returned from Eighth Route territory after a stay 
of two years. Their chance to get back was offered by the “Battle of 
the Hundred Regiments” last August, which will be described later. 
A high political officer of the Eighth Route travelled with a “body- 
guard” of 3,500 men to make courtesy calls on the “friendly armies” 
(i.e. the blockading Chungking troops) and ask their cooperation in 
their coming offensive against Japanese communications. Choosing 
the period when the Burma Road was closed and when consequently 
Chungking did not wish to offend the Soviet Union by too open 
warfare against the Chinese Communists, they were able to pass 
from general to general till—after a month of such courtesy calls— 
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Eighth Route Regions in North China 

way across two Japanese-held highways and one Japanese-held rail- 
way but these only took one day each.) At the Lunghai line my two 
friends and many others left their escort and came on to Chungking. 
They had waited months for this chance, for small parties trying to 
pass the blockade have simply disappeared. 

Besides my friends’ personal accounts they brought considerable 
documentary material: the official report of the Eighth Route field 
ammander, P’eng Teh-hwai, on nearly three years of warfare up 
to May 1949; interviews with P’eng and with Chu Teh on the 
“Hundred Regiments Battle” of last August, articles from the Yenan 
newspaper describing the 1940 elections in the Shansi-Hopei-Chahar 
Border District. As a check on these reports and as supplementary 
material I also have copies of two confidential investigations made by 
foreigners, which circulate in typed form among Americans and 
British in Chungking. These include a thorough study of the Shansi- 
Hopei-Chahar Border District, made in late 1939 by several univer- 
sity professors for the British Embassy, and a later but less detailed 
report compiled by an American Christian organization from foreign 
missionaries in North China in July 1940. 

All sources agree that the Eighth Route expanded with relative 
ease until August 1938 from the original base in Shansi, penetrating 
Japanese-held areas in all directions. Northwest in Suiyuan, north- 
east in East Hopei and southeast in Honan they established “anti- 
Japanese bases,” i.e. local governments with armed defense. On July 
4, 1938 a rising in East Hopei, where the Japanese puppet regime 
had existed long before the present war, overthrew ten hsien 
(county) puppet governments and formed an East-Hopei Anti- 
Japanese Army, which threatened the Tientsin-Mukden Railway. 
On August 12 (in coordination with the defense of Wuch‘ang and 
Hankow), Eighth Route forces overcame the Japanese near Tsinan, 
entered that Shantung capital, destroyed Japanese stores and with- 
drew. Permanent occupation of large cities is impossible, since the 
Central Government grants them no large scale arms. 

After this, the Japanese took the Eighth Route seriously. In August 
1938, Japanese forces in North China were increased from six to 
sixteen divisions. (Foreign sources.) The hsien towns in East Hopei 
were retaken, though guerillas to this day roam in small bands in 
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P actfic Affair; 
the hills and occasionally break the Tientsin-Mukden line. With 
their greatly increased forces, the Japanese established garrisons in ‘ 
increasing number of hsien towns, keeping the guerillas on the 
move. But they never succeeded in liquidating the Chinese mobil. 
forces. Peng Teh-hwai reported—(May 1940)—that of 26 Japanese 
divisions in China, 18 are in North China, and 15 of these—or 40 per 
cent of all Japan’s invading armies—are engaged by the Eight) 
Route. 

Through this entire period, Chungking’s official figures credit th. 
Eighth Route with only 45,000 men—the figure on which Chiang 
Kai-shek today bases his statement that they form only two per cen 
of the Government’s troops. Chungking paid the soldiers and issued 
ammunition on this basis: 600,000 yuan (about U. S. $30,000) per 
month till last autumn, when all payment stopped. In the year before 
October, 1939 the Government sent the Eighth Route 1,300.0 
“bullets,” 30 bullets per man per year. For the year and a half since 
that date no ammunition from Chungking reached them; if any 
was sent, as some claim, it failed to arrive. 

Actually the Eighth Route had far more than 45,000 men from 
the beginning. When I visited Chu Teh’s headquarters in early 193%, 
they counted 90,000 in their regular army. Thousands of peasant boys 
were applying for admission and being told: “We have no money for 
more soldiers; join Yen Hsi-shan” (Governor of Shansi). In the past 
three years peasants from burned villages all over North China have 
formed detachments, armed themselves with rifles thrown away in 
the great retreat of the North China regular armies, and applied for 
admission to the Eighth Route. 


Wee creates great opportunities but equal problems. The Eighth 
Route has no funds to feed such forces and no adequate person- 
nel to officer them. Yet if these bands are refused, they degenerate 
through hunger and ignorance into bandits or Japanese puppet- 
troops. So the Eighth Route, adopts the policy of supplying military 
and political leaders to as many such groups as possible, trying to 
weed out the bandit elements, and to organize the feeding of these 
armed forces by local governments in return for their aid in defense. 
In this they are hindered by Chungking’s orders prohibiting the set- 
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Eighth Route Regions in North China 
ting Up of new —— behind the Japanese lines. Chungking 
appoints provincial gdvtrnors, who in turn appoint hsien (county) 
magistrates, whose attitude toward the Eighth Route is frequently 
that expressed by the letter sent February 5, 1940 from Lu Chung-lin, 
Governor of Hopei, to General Shih Yu-san (later killed for trea- 
son): “From now on our work of limiting the Communists and of 
resisting Japan should have equal importance.” 

Peng Teh-hwai’s report of May, 1940 claimed 220,000 armed men 
in regular Eighth Route forces, besides the peasant guerillas who 
support themselves from their farms. Since then the Eighth Route 
has again been notably enlarged by Chinese soldiers who deserted to 
it from forces sent to attack it (men of Shih Yu-san, Han Teh-chin, 
and Miao Chen-liu). Losses of the Eighth Route in two and a half 
years of fighting were 36,492 dead, 60,838 incapacitated by wounds 
and 10,475 by gas. (Gas has long been used against North China 
guerillas, though not as far as I know, elsewhere in China.) This 
total of 107,805 casualties is two and a third times the “official” 
number of troops! 

It is a bit pathetic, among “losses,” to find “bullets shot off” listed 
along with human casualties. Bullets are so scarce in North China! 
The Eighth Route shot off in those two and a half years 31,582,970 
bullets, about 20 times what the Chungking Government supplied! 
They made by far the greater part of their ammunition in their own 
primitive arsenals or captured it from the Japanese. A photograph of 
one of their home-made pistols, shown to me by a foreign corre- 
spondent in Chungking, showed that it was of Japanese caliber, to 
fit the ammunition they chiefly have. 

Both because of the heavy casualties and the rapid expansion of 
the forces by new peasant fighters, the proportion of original Red 
Army men has seriously decreased. If Chiang Kai-shek expected, as 
many Chungking leaders did, that the Red Army would expiate its 
ten-year crime of refusing his rule by committing patriotic suicide 
against the Japanese, he was correct as far as the men of the original 
Red Army went. A foreign investigation of two Eighth Route hos- 
pitals as long ago as the summer of 1939 found only 16 per cent of 
the wounded were former Red Army men and only 3 per cent had 
made the Long March. This percentage of wounded may not en- 
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Pacific Affair; 
tirely reflect the percentage in the army ranks, since experienced 
soldiers more easily avoid wounds, but it seems safe to say that today. 
after two additional years of battle, at least 90 per cent of the present 
Eighth Route consists of local peasant boys, drawn in since the begin. 
ning of the war. 

P’eng Teh-hwai reports 9,625 engagements with the enemy, an 
average of 10 per day. (This checks with the situation during my 
1938 visit when radio reports of many small skirmishes daily came in 
from all parts of the North.) Among the engagements were 1 
“major battles,” beginning with the famous Battle of Pinghsin Pas 
in Shansi in the autumn of 1937, which halted the Japanese plan for 
a triple drive south to the Yangtze, and thus made possible the long 
stand at Hankow. There was the picturesque “battle in the waters” 
when Ho Lung and his men fought three days, April 23-26, 193, 
knee deep in the Hopei flood, floating their supplies on small rafts 
and rejoicing that the waters bogged down Japan’s motorized troops, 
This frustrated Japan’s attempt to consolidate Central Hopei. An- 
other battle in November, 1939 established an anti-Japanese base in 
the Miao Feng Mountains west of Peiping. Once in late spring of 
1939, Japanese troops surprised the Eighth Route headquarters staff 
on a trip, including Chu Teh and P’eng Teh-hwai, but they were 
unaware of the rich prize in their grasp, and allowed the small 
group to escape while fighting. These are only a few high lights 
among the battles. 

Eleven “anti-Japanese bases,” according to General P'eng, have 
been established in as many different areas of North China. They 
reach from the Mongolian deserts to the seacoast, and from Man- 
churia south to the Yangtze Valley, interspersed of course with areas 
held by Japanese. In the far Northwest they begin at the Tach ing 
Mountains in northern Suiyuan; in the Northeast they hold an area 
in the Chiaotung Peninsula where the guerillas reach the sea. (Once 
they held Chefoo port long enough to run in shiploads of munitions 
and collect customs, and thereby came in conflict with the Chung- 
king-appointed Governor of Shantung, who wanted from the Eighth 
Route the revenues which he had lost to the Japanese!) In late 1939 
the Eighth Route, expanding south into North Kiangsu, contacted 
the New Fourth Army, which in its turn had expanded up the 
Yangtze Valley from Shanghai suburbs almost to Hankow. 
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Eighth Route Regions in North China 

These local anti-Japanese bases differ greatly in character, accord- 
ing both to Eighth Route admissions and to North China mission- 
aries’ reports. “The original Eighth Route was well disciplined; we 
thought the Kingdom of God had arrived. But these later recruits 
are sometimes hardly more than bandits.” Such is one missionary 
comment typical of many, though more extreme than most. The 
heavy losses of original Red Army men through the constant fight- 
ing have undoubtedly made it hard to establish discipline in distant 
areas, as far apart as New England and the Pennsylvania hills. To 
this must be added the difficulties of feeding troops unpaid by the 
Chungking Government, and the conflicts between popularly 
dected local officials and the provincial governors appointed by 
Chungking. It is also known that Japanese puppet troops often 
masquerade as Eighth Route forces when looting the peasants 
in order to create confusion and discredit the Chinese Com- 


munists. 
Such difficulties seem almost insurmountable. But Eighth Route 


men seem to have supreme confidence that the democratic principle 
will eventually cure all ills. They rely on the fact that the “people” 
are above the army, that a guerilla army especially must serve the 
people, and that if it doesn’t, it will fail to win support and eliminate 
itself, Even the simplest Chinese peasants of North China now dis- 
tinguish what they call “true Eighth Route” and “false Eighth 
Route.” 

The best organized and most stable of all the eleven anti-Japanese 
bases set up in Eighth Route territory is the famous Border Region 
based on the Wut'ai mountains at the junction of Shansi, Hopei and 
Chahar. It has first of all the advantage of semi-recognition from 
Chungking, since it was established in the days of relative Kuomin- 
tang-Communist friendship at Hankow. The Central Government 
made Yen Hsi-shan of Shansi chief of the Second War Zone, and 
General Yen recognized General Nieh of the Eighth Route as in 
command at Wut'ai. Nieh at once sent plain clothes troops into 
Peiping, and put up fifty posters proclaiming his government, as 
authorized by Chiang Kai-shek and Yen Hsi-shan to rescue the 
nearby regions from the Japanese. Under his leadership the Border 
Region around Wut'ai has an authority and an experience in govern- 
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ment which later anti-Japanese bases in North China always aspire 
to but do not often attain. oe 
Twelve million people live in this Border Region, in an are. 
considerably larger than most European governments. It was ori. 
nally bounded by four Japanese-held railroads: the Peiping-Suiyui: 
on the north, the Tatung-Taiyuan on the west, the Chengtai 
the south and the Peiping-Hankow line on the east. It expanded 
across the latter railway and now its eastern boundary is the Tientsip. 
Pukow line while the Peiping-Hankow line bisects it. The Japanese 
concentrate many attacks on this district and have succeeded jp 
garrisoning most of its hsien towns, but not in destroying either the 
Chinese Army or the hsien governments, which carty;@n in rural 
districts. Local elections of officials are sometimes held within , 
mile of Japanese troops. 
The Regional Government consists of a council of nine; three 
Communists, two members of the Kuomintang and four of the 
Shansi Salvation Association, the organization formed years ago 
by Governor Yen as a substitute for the Kuomintang. Village gov- 
ernments are popularly elected; the last elections having been held 
in spring of 1940. Village councils are large, with one representative 
for fifteen voters. They have four committees: production, finance, 
education and “arbitration,” that traditional Chinese substitute for 
formal courts. Hsien officials were formerly appointed by the Re- 
gional Government but were finally elected in a tremendous popular 
campaign in August 1940, which brought out go per cent of the 
possible voters, both men and women. The local Kuomintang or- 
ganization urged its members to take part; the Communists kept the 
pledge, made earlier by Mao Tse-tung, not to accept more than 
one-third of the elected places in any United Front government. The 
Communist platform made no mention of socialism or land confisca- 
tion, but demanded democratic rights for all, measures to improve 
farming and industry, universal education, and a social program in 
which taxes or rents on poor peasants “should not exceed” 37 per cent 
of their harvest, and interest rates should not exceed one per cent per 
month. The hsien governments thus elected contained all classes: 
landlords as well as peasants, rich as well as poor. 
Foreign investigators in 1939 found the “ch'u” governments the 
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Fighth Route Regions in North China 
weak point in the system. These areas, larger than the village and 
ymaller than the hsien or county were touched neither by the spon- 
uneous village democracy nor by the progressive ideas of the Re- 
sional Government. Administration was made more difficult by the 
bd that they were often split by a Japanese advance. Since that time, 
the ch'u have been redistricted to fit the pattern of warfare, so that 
, whole ch'u will always lie on one side of the Japanese. This makes 
more but smaller ch'u, whose new officials are often drawn from 
shrewd, even if inexperienced farmers. 

War needs have introduced still another administrative division. 
The hsiens of the Border Region are grouped into ten clusters of 
hsien, five clusters on each side of the Peiping-Hankow line. Each 
of these has an “advisory office” of the Regional Government, whose 
normal functions are those of liaison only, but which is empowered 
to take the place of the Regional Government in all its functions if 
the latter is cut off by the Japanese. Thus the whole pattern of the 
Border Region government is geared to the needs of the war. 


AR tactics are economic as well as military, especially in North 

China where Japan’s final victory or defeat will be determined 
by her ability to exploit the country. The Border Region gives special 
attention to economic war. Besides the land tax (which is prorated 
down from region through hsien to village, and divided by the 
village council among the families) there are export and import 
taxes. These are especially designed to export what is not needed and 
import necessities, especially for war. There is no tax on imports of 
war materials and medical supplies but taxes on luxuries rise in a 
steep scale to 50 per cent on wine. Taxes may be paid in kind and 
a large proportion of the land tax is paid in grain. 

Since the grain is used chiefly by the army, which is always on the 
move, and since grain transport on men’s backs is difficult, the Re- 
gional Government issues “wheat notes.” They are in large denomi- 
nations, and are carried by the army, which pays them out in return 
for wheat to the “production committees” of the villages. They are 
then returnable to the government in payment of taxes. They are 
more valued among the people than ordinary currency, since they 
are always good for their equivalent in wheat. 
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In the currency war in North China, Japanese tactics are to force 
their “federal notes” on the people and get in return Central Coy, 
ernment notes which they can then convert into foreign valut; 
The Border Region counters by having its own bank, which prints 
local notes which are of course useless to the Japanese. Original) 
these local notes were backed by a reserve of Chungking notes, by: 
now they have an additional backing in a large hoard of silver bor 
and silver shoes; my Chinese friend saw their vaults—in a cave pro. 
tected by soldiers. The local farmers, he learned, protect their silver 
from the Japanese by depositing it with the bank; they know that i 
their receipts are destroyed, the bank will repay them on proof 
drawn from its own records. Similarly the bank makes good any 
of its own notes, if destroyed by the Japanese, a practice which 
causes the local people to prefer local notes to those of Chungking 

These local Chinese bankers devised a highly ingenious tactic to 
defeat a particularly dangerous Japanese move. In the early invasion 
the Japanese captured the Hopei provincial mint and printed, qui 
without backing, millions of Hopei provincial notes. They flooded 
the province with this rapidly depreciating currency, and it began 
to seep even into the Border Region, draining out Central Govern. 
ment money and goods. The scheme devised by a three-day bankers 
conference fixed variable exchange rates for “Hopei Provincials” 
ranging from 50 per cent in the Border Region’s center to 100 per 
cent in the Japanese-held areas. They announced that the “Hopei 
Provincials” would thereafter steadily decrease week by week. Natu: 
rally all peasants holding these notes hastened to carry them as far as 
possible toward the Japanese-held areas and to spend them rapidly 
where they were worth most. This threw all the depreciating money 
back into the Japanese-held areas, giving the Border Region in ex- 
change much-needed goods. 

The most difficult problem faced by the Border Region was the 
great flood of 1939 and the famine which followed in 1939 and 1940. 
During this winter the Japanese launched a large offensive which in- 
creased their troubles. Starving refugees fled into Japanese-held 
valleys where they were picked up and organized into puppet troops. 
The Regional Government risked friction with the peasants by com- 
mandeering all grain surplus, giving notes repayable in equal quan- 
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Eighth Route Regions in North China 
tities of grain after harvest. They then induced families to return by 
isuing a six ounce per day ration. “Inadequate, of course,” said my 
Chinese informant, “but enough, when mixed with leaves and grass, 
to sustain life. It induced 80 per cent of those who fled to return.” 

The spring sowing of 1940 was naturally made the object of special 
zttention by the government. Troupes of propagandists with drama- 
tic clubs went about organizing refugees into “sowing detachments” 
to till unused soil. Other sowing groups helped cultivate the lands of 
families whose men were at war. “Ox centers” were organized to 
give ploughing aid—in imitation of the Tractor Centers of the 
USSR. Young men of the armed forces were released for tempo- 
rary farm work, while children and old men replaced them as senti- 
nels on the hills. Eighth Route armed detachments worked the field, 
with guns stacked close by. Mass meetings celebrated the conclusion 
of the “successful sowing campaign.” 

Whatever friction between government and peasants had been 
caused by the commandeering of grain the previous year seems to 
have been allayed by the harvest of 1940. A missionary from Japanese- 
occupied Paotingfu told me: “This past year there was a good har- 
vest in our district, as we began buying grain for our hospital. But 
within three days our supply stopped entirely; all the wheat in the 
district three miles or more from the railway was travelling away 
from the cities toward the Eighth Route headquarters in the hills. 
The big Paoting flour mill had to import its grain from outside the 
province. The Eighth Route was not seizing this grain; they were 
paying for it, at prices which seemed slightly higher than Paoting 
offered.” This missionary confirmed what I heard also from my 
Chinese friends, that a network of deep trenches now connects most 
of the villages of the plains in this area, so that village messengers 
and even guerilla forces travel by day unseen from Japanese cbserva- 
tion towers. The grain messengers’ lives are insured by state 
insurance. 

While Chungking refuses to hold new national elections on the 
ground that these are incompatible with the war needs, the Border 
Region uses its elections to aid its campaigns. Immediately after the 
August hsien elections, the new hsien councils went into continuous 
«ssion for the last 10 days of August, to organize the civilian assist- 
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P act fic Affair; 
ance for the “Hundred Regiments Battle.” This was a correlated 


guerilla action involving 500,000 armed men and 150,000 civilian, 
against Japanese communication lines throughout North Ching, 
was probably the widest guerilla action in world history. It cut :). eetet tS 
ways on all sides of Peiping for varying lengths of time. It actually eralissim 
lifted from the earth two-thirds of the Chengtai line, whose Strategic JM Ct 
value lies in its being the main east-west road uniting Japan’s tw of Chur 
main North China fronts. Rails, ties, telegraph poles and wire wer: peculiar 
carted away for Chinese uses; even embankments were levelle: of our F 
Four months later, an American missionary journeying into Shang the Jape 
found the main bridges of this line still gone. United : 

My Chinese friend, who had been at Eighth Route headquarters i ®*"P"l 
when the action started, told how tens of thousands of peasants came guerilla 
up from that railway, carrying rails and telegraph wire. “Eight men oe 

Suc 


to a rail and 16 men to the bigger rails took them into the hills,” he 
said. “Small boys came up so wreathed with telegraph wire around 
their bodies that they could hardly walk. They caught on obstacle 
and rolled down hill, laughing all the time at taking the railway 
away from the Japanese. We wrecked completely the famous Tsing 
Chin mine in Shansi, which produced 6,000 tons of coal per day just 
where the Japanese most needed it; its 3,000 miners spent five days 
wrecking it while the Eighth Route held it. We held Niangtze Pas 
and could have blocked the Chengtai Line for years by toppling the 

mountains into it if we had had dynamite. But Chungking doesn’ 
send us this; we have chiefly our home-made gunpowder.” 

The military report issued by General P'eng after 20 days of this 
battle stated that more than 200 miles of railway and 500 miles 0! 
highway had been completely destroyed including 78 bridges, 1) 
railway stations, 8 tunnels, 67 concrete forts. All the puppet govern: 
ments and Japanese special service posts along the Chengtai linc 
were dispersed for the time. Some 34,770 rails and 600,800 pounds 
of telegraph wire were brought to Eighth Route headquarters for 
use in their arsenals. An endless list of captured equipment include: 
1,770 rifles, 80,700 rounds of ammunition, 1,210 army coats, 1,52 
pairs of shoes, 920 army blankets and similar things. 

Though preparations for the action went on for nearly two 
months, during which time Eighth Route soldiers were making 
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ECONOMIC AND LIVING STANDARDs 
AMERICAN AND ASIATIc 


1. Eastern Poverty and Western Bounty 


_ Asiatic standard is one of extreme poverty. Poverty 
however, i is not in itself an economic problem. Tt becomes an eo. 


standard. The wretched living conditions of the ricksha coolie cop. 
stitute an economic problem only because this kind of extreme) 
cheap labor prevents the modernization of transport. Asiatic pov- 
erty becomes, moreover, a world economic problem at the stag 

where it affects Western standards, a development which in turn 
accentuates the decay of the Asiatic economic standard, resulting in 
a mass poverty which quarantines Asiatic society from economic 
intercourse with the West. This renders the traditional Western 
economic policy, which aimed at barring the influx of cheap Eastern 
labor and products by tariff discrimination and immigration rc 
striction, utterly pointless. It is like throwing up a dam in an 
emergency which imperatively requires the releasing of a stream. 


Thu: 
Traditional Free Trade and Protection are in fact hopelessly out- 
dated as methods of economic policy toward the East. Both were we 
evolved in the period of initial wealth-draining from the Eas: Ameri 
whereas now the need is to regain economic contact with the East. or 
static 
The mechanical approach of Free Trade and Protection cannot suc- sii 
. . . . 
cessfully grapple with this problem. An economic policy embodying sae 
both Free Trade and Protection, which check and balance each a 
other, serves its purpose just so long as it can in practice be employed Asiatic 
for transforming the Asiatic economic standard into Asiatic pur China 
1“Hence while the cost of transport is so crushing as to cripple both agriculture vam. 
and manufacturing industry, human labor continues to be employed to carry it 0, impact 
because in the conditions of today, there is nothing which is cheaper. . . . The state of pro 
ment that 20 per cent of the population of China is engaged in transport is no doutt 
sum te 


an exaggeration; but it is not wholly unplausible.” (R. H. Tawney, Land and Labor 
in China, New York, 1932, p. 120.) 
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Economic and Living Standards: American and Asiauc 
chasing power, providing a market for the products of Western 
industry. This possibility ceases to exist when the limits of the 
Asiatic market are reached—when Asiatic poverty becomes an eco- 
nomic problem. Then the inherent contradiction between Free Trade 
and Protection bursts the policy and the policy defeats its own 
purpose. Free Trade can be practiced only by an industrial power 
with a world market monopoly; and world market monopoly can 
be made effective only under conditions that allow of Free Trade. 
When Free Trade can no longer be upheld, the monopolistic side 
of the policy begins to reassert itself and monopoly itself changes 
its nature by losing much of its economic aspect and function. This 
is the difference between British monopoly in India in the nine- 
teenth century, and Japanese monopoly in Occupied China at pres- 
ent, Strict reassertion of British monopoly by the octroy of Imperial 
Preference on India, coupled with the arbitrary stipulation of a new 
exchange parity for the rupee, left the chief economic problem 
unsolved. The effects of dwindling economic intercourse were un- 
mitigated and acutely felt in the “Distressed Areas” of England 
itself, All that was achieved was a repetition of the original primitive 
act of wealth-draining, forcing the Indian populace to disgorge the 
remnants of its treasure. The era of transforming the Asiatic eco- 
nomic standard into power for purchasing Western products had 
passed. 

Thus the interrelation between Eastern and Western standards, 
while changing its character on different historical planes, is both 
more direct and more indirect than is generally assumed. The 
American and the Asiatic standard are poles apart but not in the 
static sense; they exert mutual attraction and repulsion on each 
other. They have an impact on each other, both in a positive and 
in a negative direction. One has to guard against the mechanical 
connotation of the impact concept. The force of the impact of this 
Asiatic standard on America is generated by conditions inside 
China but made effective by conditions inside America, and vice 
versa. Trade is the agency and by no means the motive power of the 
impact. A certain form of commodity exchange depends on the form 
of production relations prevailing in the countries involved. The 
sum total of these production relations is the “force” that generates 
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Pacific Afar 
the impact and determines its character and direction, while : ; 
the system of production relations in the other country that ‘lil 
or bars the impact.) The “one-sided” character of early Americas, 
Chinese trade was directly due to the predominance of trading ap; 
shipping interests in America on the one hand, and to a relative 
intact village economy on the other.’ The second phase of comme: 
cial relations, with China being increasingly looked upon a; ; 
market for industrial products, is the result of the emergence of 
industrialism in America on the one hand, and of an acute sharpep. 
ing of the relations between peasant and merchant-landlord-usure 
in China, on the other. 

The character of these trade relations changes again in the third 
phase, where the problems of the first phase are completely reversed 
China is, by now, in dire need of certain American products like 
machinery but conditions prevent her from getting them; whil 
America is (at least up to her involvement in the second World 
War) in pressing need of exporting the very same products bu 
cannot see her way clear to ship them to China. But this crisis in 
American-Chinese trade relations is primarily due to the crisis in 
the production relations of America and in the production relations 
of China. It is an unsatisfactory explanation to say that Americ: 
cannot sell because China cannot buy. It overlooks the very condi- 
tions that need explaining. The crux of the problem is that at a 
time when excessive Asiatic poverty becomes the hallmark of the 
steadily deteriorating Chinese standard, the American standard is 
embodied and exemplified by the highest form of finance capital. 
Both figuratively and literally, capital does not lend itself readily 
to the raising of living standards as an objective. Here is the hitch, 
Economic contact cannot be regained by the old methods. At this 
stage the mutual impact of the Asiatic and the American standard 


2“Tn its early stages American trade with the Far East was primarily a quest for 
Oriental products for which there was a demand in the United States as in other 
parts of the Western world. There were few articles of her own production which the 
United States could offer the Far Eastern countries in return, and so the trade at firs 
was very one-sided. In China, for instance, there was little demand for any American 
products, and the tea, silks and nankeen cloths which American ships carried awa) 
from Chinese ports had originally to be paid for in specie and bullion.” (E. } 
Dietrich, Far Eastern Trade of the United States, 1.P.R. Inquiry Series, New York, 
1940, P. 4.) 
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Economic and Living Standards: American and Asiatic 


becomes largely negative; it is a crisis symptom that they become 
poles apart in the static sense. That is why the traditional policy of 
keeping them poles apart misses its mark completely. It leads to a 
grave accentuation of the crisis at both extremes. 

Let us illustrate this point by showing the contrast between 
Asiatic and American capital in their relation to Asiatic poverty, in 
which the former is rooted and to which the latter has to adapt 
self. The difference is both quantitative and qualitative. Asiatic 
capital thrives on the excessively low Asiatic living standard, which 
in turn it further deteriorates. It is composed of innumerable amounts 
of small and very small individual capitals, mushrooming in the 
crevices of a breaking-up village economy, with an excessively high 
rate of return as well as an excessively high rate of turn-over. These 
are the very conditions which are bound to render the investment 
of large Western capital unprofitable. 

The concentration and centralization of capital, necessary for eco- 
nomic progress, cannot occur under present conditions except by a 
direct fusion of Capital and the State, the latter becoming directly 
instrumental in accelerated capital accumulation. This was the key, 
incidentally, to the spectacular economic success of Japan after the 
Meiji Restoration. Such fusion has been prevented in China by 
circumstances militating against national unity. The creation of a 
national economy out of the chaos of a disintegrating village 
economy is accomplished either by a direct fusion of Capital with 
the State (Japan) or by an agrarian revolution (China). 

The distinctive features of Asiatic capital: its smallness and lack of 
concentration and centralization, mirror faithfully the disjointed 
nature of the disintegrating village economy; it cannot possibly cope 
with the task of welding it together into a closely-knit national 
economy. This opens the way for the penetration of foreign capital 
while at the same time preventing it from striking roots. This 
Asiatic capital cannot possibly compete on anything like equal terms 
with Western capital; for that it is much too small and rooted in an 
excessively low stage of economic development. Incapable of lifting 
the economic standard, it is instrumental in further deteriorating it. 

It is these same conditions that stamp the peculiar interrelations 
between Asiatic and Western capital. Small and backward Asiatic 
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P act fic Affair; 
capital cannot oust foreign capital by normal economic process, 
For exactly the same reasons, large Western capital cannot Uproot 
Asiatic capital. The combined result is a queer, precarious symbic 
of the two, foisted upon and further deteriorating the Chines 
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economic structure and kept together in periods of crisis only }y a 
the common fear of an anti-feudal and anti-imperialist revolution, ing. 
Their meeting ground is the Treaty Port. Large Western capital HB gractl 
does not venture from there into the hinterland and small Asiari: wide 
capital flees from the interior into the Treaty Port. Here is why the ri 
happens when the crisis comes to a head, intensified by militar wistft 
annexation: bis 0 
Many Chinese and foreigners have taken advantage of disturbed con. histor 
ditions in Shanghai and surrounding areas to make large profits, . . , policy 
Chinese hatred is directed first against Chinese profiteers. ... The ME meas 
Japanese are buying up everything produced in the Yangtse valley, This 
offering such high prices that Chinese dealers cannot resist. lishin 
. . . Shanghai’s hinterland has sufficient food for the city yet the profit tainti 

is made by Japanese speculators with “official connections” who seck instr 
quick profits rather than the establishment of enduring enterprises. missi 

Communist agents have enrolled numerous Chinese workers and it is 

reported Shanghai’s strikes have had a communistic background, Inc 
Communists have been engaging able-bodied men whose living standards tunit 
are under subsistence level as recruits for various guerilla forces operating to us 
around Shanghai.? we 
The Japanese play on the profit hunger of the Chinese merchant a 
and the two in combination give an overdose of the customary J a. 
Chinese profiteering. Japanese methods differ from the Chinese only territ 
in degree. The “Old China Hands” of the Western powers tolerate broa 
the situation because this is the condition on which they themselves It 
are tolerated by the Japanese, and because of the common danger of ciple 
strikes and guerillas. The symbiosis of Asiatic (Chinese-Japanese) a 
and Western capital appears here in its most unsavory form, to- ye 
gether with the economic catastrophe in which both thrive. oni 
Such is the background against which the Open Door principle It 
must now be evaluated. In its original form it simply meant the — 
8 Dispatch from Douglas Robertson, New York Times, March 30, 1941. “a 
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Economic and Living Standards: American and Astatic 

aking out of the economic future of America. That accounts for 
is sweeping abstractness and boundless optimism. It was first 
enunciated when American capital started gropingly and cautiously 
sretching out tentacles across the Pacific. America had grown in 
economic stature and her historical horizon was perceptibly widen- 
ing. The Open Door principle did no more than formulate ab- 
sractly the desirability of this growing economic stature and the 
widening world horizon, mutually serving each other’s ends. It was 
the rising American giant casting his shadow and experiencing the 
wistful delusion that wherever this shadow should fall was virtually 
his own. It is rarely given to mortals to look beyond their own 
historical horizon and yet it is an indispensable prerequisite of 
policy-making to relate one’s changed position, to the greatest 
measure of exactness possible, to the changing historical situation. 
This American claim of becoming a foremost world power by estab- 
lishing economic contact with the East, together with the uncer- 
tainties and illusions attaching to it, is faithfully reflected in the 
instructions of President McKinley to the American Peace Com- 
missioners at Paris in 1898: 


Incidental to our tenure in the Philippines is the commercial oppor- 
tunity to which American statesmanship cannot be indifferent. It is just 
to use every legitimate means for the enlargement of American trade; but 
we seek no advantages in the Orient which are not common to all. 
Asking only the Open Door for ourselves, we are ready to accord the 
Open Door to others. The commercial opportunity which is naturally 
and inevitably associated with this new opening depends less on large 
territorial concessions than upon an adequate commercial basis and upon 
broad and equal privileges. 

It is believed that in the practical application of these guiding prin- 
ciples the present interests of our country and the proper measure of its 
duty, its welfare in the future, and the consideration of its exemption 
from unknown perils will be found in full accord with the just, moral 
and humane purpose which was invoked as our justification in accepting 
the 

It will be seen readily that: a) the Philippine conquest was meant 


*Quoted in P. W. Bidwell, Tariff Policy of the United States, New York, 1933, 
p. 85. 
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as an opening for the penetration of China; b) the illusion of a jim, Col 
less expansion of the world market underlay the Open Door ¢o; and J 
ception; c) the chief emphasis was laid on the commercial aspec 
of things. 
Everything seems to dovetail nicely but in actual reality eve ery. 
thing is very contradictory. The change in the magnitude and 
complexion of the world market and the corresponding change i: 
the American economic position as a world power loom large as the Notw 
two unknown quantities. The thing which concretises them jn: Ame 
known quantities, which actually makes them functional to each was ¢ 
other and thus makes the whole process function, is American (E&P 
capital export. The insistence on trade is a misplaced emphasis Oper 
evading this difficulty. Trade is mistaken for a motive power when bega: 
it is really a vehicle. Whereas the change in the historical situation J , 7) 
consisted precisely in commodity exports becoming wholly a sub. 
ordinate and secondary aspect of capital exports. It was only in ths 
framework that American economic power was to become capable * 
of molding the new world market and that a new world marke: ¥ 
could become the medium for the realization of American economic ship 
ne. this 
' Present day trade relations between America and China are mak 
admittedly anything but normal; not, however, because of the war, Indi 
but because there is no American capital export to China. At present n 
the United States imports from China considerable quantities o/ 8 
tungsten and antimony, badly needed strategic raw materials. The ae: 
bulk of this is mined in China by the same methods as those of ite 
three centuries ago—hand labor unassisted by machinery. What a 
would seem to be needed both in the American and in the Chinese Al 
interest is large scale capital export to China for the mechanization ~ 
and modernization of these processes, instead of the present trade pe 
relations which in their barter form are about as medieval as the of L 
technological processes of Chinese mining. Yet this cannot be done i, 
because Chinese labor is too cheap to make such a transaction thus 
profitable. Asiatic poverty thus becomes an economic problem by ” 
constituting an effective barrier to normal and modern trade relo- ™ 
tions. It is in this negative way that the Asiatic and the American Z 


standards react on each other in this present crisis. 
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Economic and Living Standards: American and Asiatic 
Compare United States exports of industrial machinery to China 
and Japan respectively :° 


China Japan 
$1,610,936 $ 5,155,267 
1,637,255 26, 307,443 


Notwithstanding the abstract principle of equal opportunity for 
American commerce in China and in Japan, American machinery 
was exported to Japan in a ratio of 4:1 as compared with machinery 
exports to China until Japan had launched its drive to abolish the 
Open Door in earnest, when American machinery exports to Japan 
began to outweigh those to China in the proportion of 15:1. 


2. The British Experience with India and the American Experience 
with China 


wy THE kaleidoscopic changes of the war one large plan for a 
I post-war order is shaping up: that of an Anglo-Saxon partner- 
ship between the Indian Ocean and the Pacific. For the time being 
this is prompted mainly by strategic considerations; what sense it 
makes economically can best be ascertained by comparing British- 
Indian with American-Chinese economic relations. 

The unique performance of Britain in India could not now be 
repeated by the United States in China, and yet the future main- 
tenance of the American standard is as vitally predicated upon a 
growing economic intercourse with China as the British standard 
once was upon its peculiar economic contact with India. 

At the time of Plassey the Asiatic economic standard was not 
lower but higher than the European. B. D. Basu proves by careful 
documentation how the economic conquest of India by the octroi 
of Lancashire products and discrimination against Indian products, 
coupled with excessive taxation, drained the wealth of India and 
thus made the industrial revolution in Britain effective. He quotes 
Brooks Adams’ The Law of the Rise and Decay of Civilization: 
Very soon after Plassey, the Bengal plunder began to arrive in London, 


EB. Dietrich, Far Eastern Trade of the United States, 1.P.R., 1940, p. 13. 
°B. D. Basu, The Ruin of Indian Trade and Industries, Calcutta, 1935, Pp. 147 and 
passim. See also R. P. Dutt, India Today, London, 1940. 
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and the effect appears to have been instantaneous, for all the authorities 
agree that the “industrial revolution,” the event which has divided thy 
nineteenth century from all antecedent times, began with the year 1766, 
Prior to 1760, according to Baines, the machinery used for spinning 
cotton in Lancashire was almost as simple as in India; while about 1750 
the English iron industry was in full decline, because of the destruction 
of the forests for fuel. At that time four-fifths of the iron used jin the 
kingdom came from Sweden. 

Plassey was fought in 1757 and probably nothing has equalled the 
rapidity of the change which followed. In 1760 the flying shuttle appeared 
and coal began to replace wood in smelting. In 1764, Hargreaves ip. 
vented the spinning-jenny, in 1776, Crompton contrived the mule, in 
1785, Cartwright patented the power-loom, and chief of all, in 1768 
Watt matured the steam-engine, the most perfect of all vents of centraljz. 
ing energy. But though these machines served as outlets for the accelerat. 
ing movement of the time, they did not cause that acceleration. , , 
Before the influx of the Indian treasure, and the expansion of credit 
which followed, no force sufficient for this purpose existed; and had Watt 
lived fifty years ane, he and his invention must have perished 
together. 


However, the story of the ruin of Indian trade and industry, even. 


though showing the background and the antecedents of the indus. 
trial revolution in Britain, does not convey a full picture of the 
effects and implications of this process. It does not by itself answer 
the question how and why the economic conquest of India was 
possible after the battle of Plassey. 

There is, of course, no denying the historical fact that Britain 
became the industrial workshop of the world at the expense of 
India. It is equally true that what we have here is a wholesale 
transference of an Asiatic economic standard to a European country, 
thus creating the industrial supremacy of the latter together with 
the market for it in the annexed colony. But, withal, the analysis 
is incomplete without considering the following aspects of the 
process: 

1) The Bengal plunder had an economic side and function. Plun- 
der it was, but no “mere” plunder (whereas the Japanese plunder 
of China is mere plunder). 

2) Britain actually became the industrial workshop of the world 
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Economic and Living Standards: American and Asiatic 
—unquestionably a great accomplishment, whatever the costs in 
economic deterioration and social degradation elsewhere and other- 
wise. It is questionable whether India, left to itself, could have 
slaved the same economic role in the world. 

3) The transference of the Indian economic standard to Britain 
ocurred in the same process in which the beginnings of an all- 
Indian market were created—an absolutely necessary precondition 
of Indian economic progress. (That this was not followed up under 
British rule and can be followed up only under the conditions of 
Indian political and economic independence, is another question.) 

4) A new world market was molded in the same process under 
British drive. 

5) Britain’s example contributed indirectly to the progress of the 
Western economic standard by spurring on her chief industrial 
rivals, Germany and the United States, to strenuous efforts to out- 
strip her. 

The other side of the coin was that from here on an incessant 
sinking in the Indian economic standard began, accompanied by an 
even steeper fall in the Indian standard of living, down to the danger 
point where economic deterioration cannot be halted in India except 
by a simultaneous raising of the living standard. 

A Royal Commission calculated the monthly existence minimum 
for an Indian family at Rs. 44. However, “there is but slight possi- 
bility of securing Rs. 44 a month for factory workers,” says a Report 
of the International Labor Office, “when in many places the income 
of a family working on the land barely amounts to that for a 
whole year.” 

Capital does not lend itself readily to raising living standards as 
an objective, and that is how the ultimate limits of the Indian 
market react to the detriment of the British standard. The new 
British protectionism, instituted in 1931-33, was largely ineffectual 
in warding off this elemental impact of the Asiatic on the Western 
standard. 

The turning point in the situation of India from bad to worse is 
almost symbolically expressed by the fact that whereas in the 


"Problems of Industry in the East, Geneva, 1938, p. 31. 
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Pacific Affair; 
previous period of British rule the factory had to send its recryjris, 
agents into the villages, after the onset of the crisis the village jy, 
been coming to the factory gates, clamoring in vain for wor “ 
almost any wage. A Report of the Royal Commission on Labour :, 
India noted “the removal of the market for labor from the yj), : 
to the factory gate”® and an Indian writer declares that “the he 
ten years have witnessed a silent trek on a vast scale from the mur) 
to the urban areas—a trek of the superfluous unemployed millio;: 
for whom no sort of dole or Government relief is available. Th: 
full magnitude of the problem thus created becomes apparent on) 
as one spends some time in a city, with its hundreds of unemploye: 
crowding round the gates of every factory in the mornings in tx 
precarious hope of securing a job, the ghastly overcrowding of i 
slums, its numerous brothels and drink and drug shops and all th: 
other symptoms of squalor and starvation, poverty and disease,” 
American economic orientation toward the Far East began after 
the British drive had already largely spent its force, with the con. 
ditions accounting for it gradually fading away. Thus America w: 
a late-comer not only in the sense that her rivals were already en. 
trenched when she arrived on the Far Eastern scene but also in the 
sense that American capital in its dealings with the Far East had 
to grapple, from the promulgation of the Open Door policy onward, 
with the problem of an economic standard rapidly deteriorating on 
account of an excessively low living standard. Capital instinctively 

shies away from such a proposition, even in its own backyard where 
a certain fringe of particularly backward agriculture is simply given 
up as hopeless, for the same reason. 

From here on, the divergence between Asiatic and American 
standards was additionally accentuated from the other end of the 
scale. As against the steam machines of the British industrial revo- 
lution, American industrialism gained its real impetus from clec- 
tricity and motorization. Thus the tempo of world economic 
development was quickened from both ends. Electrification and 
motorization require huge additional markets for mass production, 
while the twentieth century Eastern backwardness that requires 


8 Industrial Labour in India, International Labor Office, Geneva, 1938, p. 155: 
®B. Shiva Rao in Asia, Oct. 1940, p. 542. 
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Feonomic and Living Standards: American and Asiatic 
ectrification and motorization for its cure has a greater bearing on 
world economy than the nineteenth century backwardness of India 
yiszvis Britain. India could become integrated into a British- 
dominated world market while its own standard of living fell, but 
China cannot become integrated into an American-dominated world 
market unless its standard of living rises. 

The Report of the President’s Committee on Unemployment 
(Recent Economic Changes, 1929) justly described the difference 
between the two kinds of civilizations as follows: 

In a machine civilization created by steam power, the worker must go 
to the power, but in a machine civilization created by electrical power, 
the power can be taken to the worker; and that is a revolutionary fact 
which means that when we say “machine civilization” in terms of 1950, 
we may be dealing with a machine civilization that is as different as 
imagination can conceive from the machine civilization which began 
when James Watt first harnessed the expansive power of steam to the 
process of production.!® 

True as it is that this constitutes the technological basis of the 
American Standard, we have to ask what its economic implications 
and consequences are. It requires industries of mass production, a 
large and growing internal as well as external market. The “revo- 
lutionary fact” that “in a machine civilization created by electrical 
power the power can be taken to the worker,” taken in conjunction 
with the other fact that “China and the United States may be called 
cultural antipodes””* poses with reference to present-day world econ- 
omy and the world economic position of the United States, the 
strict alternative: either this power is taken to the Chinese worker 
and American capital becomes instrumental in such “long-distance 
transmission,” or American industrial superiority, the American 
Standard, cannot be maintained in the long run. 

The tremendous gap between the American and the Asiatic Stand- 
ard can be spanned by electricity. Whether it can be spanned by 
capital is another question. The power of electricity is a technological 
question. The power of capital to harness electricity is an economic 
question. No use obliterating this distinction in a situation where 
Quoted in E. W. Zimmerman, World Resources and Industries, New York, 1933, 


p. 560. 
“Zimmerman, op. cit., p. 147. 
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Pacific Affair; 
electricity cannot be applied because of the superabundance of hums, 
energy and the lack of capital. Electricity could increase the oe 
ductivity of Eastern labor as if by magic. However, what thi 
amounts to in economic terms is that electricity is cheap and hy 
the property of getting progressively cheaper with its extended 
industrial use. This in turn means that its restricted use js costly 
its overhead costs need to be spread over a huge amount of unis 


Electricity requires large scale industrialization. Moreover, a ciyiliz., This 
tion based on electricity requires a proper and careful balancing of pe 298" 
economic standard and living standard. (That is why an industri:| I 

econor 


civilization based on electricity is more precariously balanced, anj 
requires more long-range conscious action than the original indys 
trial revolution.) For the industrial consumption of  clectriciy 
becomes too expensive if there is no corresponding increase in the 
“household use” of electricity. (The relatively recent phenomenon 
of Japanese village industries, using small dynamos and electricity js 
an expression of this necessity, modified and distorted by conditions 
that radically rule out any increase in the living standards.) But this 
key position of electricity in modern economy, coupled with its ver 
cheapness, means from the standpoint of capital, that it has to be 
coupled with political power. Capital cannot brook any interference 
as far as concerns the right to stipulate the “standard rates” or to 
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decide which regions lend or do not lend themselves to electrifica- i: 
tion. The struggle around the TVA and the subsequent nomination pias 
of Mr. Willkie for President was an object lesson in that. = 

There is no economic motive for American capital to assist in ‘a 
the technological modernization of Chinese agriculture at a time sal 
when American agriculture finds itself in the throes of a chronic sips 
over-production crisis and Chinese agriculture is in perpetual decay. nop 
The fact that in 1929 seven million farmers of North America pro- ee 
duced about the same amount of crops as the hundreds of millions wie 
of peasants in Asia, and that this production could be doubled or st 
trebled without additional man-power, to which Zimmerman™ pe 
points with pride, could be viewed with alarm. pe 
~ 12 Op. cit., p. 100. According to the latest estimate of the Bureau of Agricultural 7 


Economics, showing the changes since 1930, labor requirements for agricultural pro- 
duction could be met by approximately 3,500,000 fewer farm people than there are 
at present. 
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Economic and Living Standards: American and Asiatic 

The area in China which is physically available for crops is estimated 
at approximately 700 million acres, as compared with almost a billion 
acres in the United States. Yet China cultivates only about 220 million 
acres, half the area of cultivated land in the United States. On a per 
capita basis this means that from 5 to 6 times as much land is cultivated 
B , the United States as in China or about 8 acres per capita in the Unite d 
States as against somewhere between 1 and 2 acres in China.}% 


This amounts to saying that the American Standard is acutely en- 
dangered by the extreme backwardness of the Asiatic Standard. The 
contradiction of economic and living standards has become a world 
economic problem, polarized in the American and Asiatic standards. 


3. Eastern War-time Industrialization 


wat the American Standard is placed in grave jeopardy by this 
ieee is commonly agreed to. Yet the possibilities and methods 
of retrieving it, lest it become definitively a thing of the past, are 
not so clearly visualized. The post-war interlude of European recon- 
struction by American capital—one temporary makeshift arrange- 
ment to maintain the American Standard—will hardly be repeated. 
The rude awakening after the orgy of post-war lending militates 
against it. President Roosevelt’s refusal in 1933 to cooperate in the 
London World Economic Conference was not—as some of his 
adversaries like Professor Moley assert—responsible for the sub- 
sequent wave of economic nationalism. It was a simple gesture of 
American self-defense against a British attempt to get out of the 
crisis at the expense of the United States. The error of judgment 
lay somewhere else. It was the failure to realize that America can- 
not turn away from Europe without facing China. The struggle 
against economic nationalism in the West must necessarily fail of 
its purpose unless it is coupled with assistance to the struggle for 
economic and political independence in the East. It is, concretely 
speaking, in this way that the Asiatic and the Western standards 
have reacted on each other ever since the first World War. One 
cannot contrive a world economic policy for the maintenance of 
the American Standard apart from the Eastern struggle for eco- 
nomic and political emancipation. 


‘Zimmerman, p. 87 and passim. 
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The epoch of economic internationalism under Western trading 
impulse and initiative (second half of the eighteenth UP to Pe 
closing decades of the nineteenth century) is over. The Open Door 
policy suffered from the fact that it was promulgated just at t). 
turning of the tide, when the economic internationalism of Wester: 
trading interests came up against the beginning of the economi. 
nationalism of the East. 

A new economic internationalism, the very pre-condition of maip, 
taining our material culture with the American Standard at jx 
summit cannot come about if Eastern nationalism, from which 
the decisive impulses of a new world economy emanate, is defeated 
This is the touchstone of contemporary history. Indulging in spec. 
lations about post-war economic reconstruction is futile. We cay 
only try reading the few signs that are already noticeable. 

The stepping up of war-time industrialization both in India anj 
China is proof sufficient that Eastern industrialization is possible, 
given the impetus of an acute danger arising from the lack of 
industrialization. But beyond this spectacular demonstration of the 
possibility and necessity of Eastern industrialization, there loom 
the interrelated questions of its character and future prospects. The 
character of this war-time industrialization depends on whether i: 
takes its course along the lines of a further deterioration of living 
standards or whether it is coupled with a simultaneous raising o/ 
the living standards. This in turn pre-determines its prospects 
whether or not it lays the groundwork of post-war economic te. 
construction. And this in turn decides the future shape of economic 
contact between East and West. 

Indian industrialization is auxiliary to the British war effort. I 
proceeds at the expense of a further deterioration of living stand- 
ards, especially agricultural purchasing power, in strict contradiction 
to the experts who used to assure us that Eastern industrialization 
is impossible without a preceding rise in agricultural purchasing 
power. “While expanding industrial activity has created new de 
mand for imported raw material and machinery, losses in agricul- 
tural purchasing power and in general confidence have served to 


restrict business in consumption goods,” states an American Con- 
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Economic and Living Standards: American and Asiatic 


gilar Report from Calcutta of September 25, 1940.'* “Steps to limit 
Indian production of sugar in the 1941-42 season to 720,000 tons 
.jso have been taken, while jute acreage for 1941 has been reduced 
to one-third of 1940 plantings. In view of a cut in working hours, 
‘current mill consumption is considerably lower.”"° 

That is a simple transference of agricultural purchasing power to 
the expansion of heavy industry, which means: a) that it is not a 
senuine raising of the Indian economic standard (which would 
require creating instead of destroying purchasing power); b) that 
it does not lay the groundwork for post-war economic reconstruc- 
tion but prepares for a catastrophic post-war crash. 

It is, of course, an extremely short-sighted idea to think that the 
sost-war British crash can be cushioned by a post-war Indian crash. 
Yet this is obviously the idea, for the same report notes the refusal 
of the Government to cover this Indian heavy and war industry by 
war-risk insurance on the British model. 


The war-risk insurance plan in its present form relates only to the 
coverage of goods held for sale. Considerable comment has been occa- 
sioned by the apparent unwillingness of the Government to consider a 
similar scheme for machinery and industrial and other products. Com- 
parisons are drawn with the present system operative in England where 
acommission has been appointed to survey and record damage to prop- 
erty and machinery resulting from hostile action with the view to making 
this good from public funds after the war. 

One large industrial association has recommended that some similar 
plan be adopted by the Government of India and has also pointed out 
that a war-risk insurance scheme for removable property might be suc- 
cessfully worked out. . . . Otherwise there is always the possibility that 
financial institutions might be unwilling to renew mortgages and equip- 
ment loans if the danger of war damage increased and if this occurred 
many firms would be forced to cease operations.1® 


It is a hazardous policy, for it deepens the conviction that the 
main war risk of the Indian people is the perpetuation of their 
colonial status and their only insurance a struggle for independence. 

The character and prospects of Chinese war-time industrialization 
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Foreign Commerce Weekly, December, 1940. 
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Pacific Affair 
are much less clear-cut. One thing is certain. The further deteriora. 
tion of living standards, if unchecked, would make economic re. 
construction impossible and would, by demoralizing instead ¢ 
mobilizing the people, open the gates of Free China to the Puppets 
of the invader. Industrialization of China means employing hundred 
of thousands and millions of people or it means nothing. This yy; 
the underlying idea of the cooperative movement. Yet the lates 
news from Chungking says that the industrial cooperative moye. 
ment is being placed under the supervision of the Governmery, 
“Headed by Ku Cheng-kang, the Social Welfare Ministry has ap 
ambitious program for bringing all the popular organizations of the 
country under its control, including the labor and farmer groups 
The Ministry plans to require Industrial Cooperative members to 
join the Kuomintang 

This, coming as it does so close on the heels of the attack on the 
New Fourth Army, smacks ominously of an extension and intens. 
fication of totalitarian dictatorship and of nipping in the bud the 
heroic attempt at the industrial mobilization of the people. It comes 
at a juncture where a decision one way or the other had to be taken, 
The industrial cooperatives were like a serum against a horrible 
disease; a serum which has passed the most rigorous test and yet 
was prevented from emerging out of the experimental stage. It 
worked miracles, though it had only 30,000 members and a tot! 
investment of 12 million Chinese dollars." 

It was a challenge both to the economic potentialities of China 
and to the potentialities of American-Chinese economic intercourse, 
To visualize the problem, one has only to think of the economic 
coefficient of $50 million if injected into the Chinese body economic 
through the support, alternatively, of the Industrial Cooperatives or 
the currency. Given as it was, to the support of the currency, it meant 
less than doctoring the symptoms, whereas if given to the Industrial 
Cooperatives it would have attacked the evil of economic deteriora- 
tion at its root. Here is dramatized the discrepancy between the 
American Standard and a Chinese standard that is rooted in the 
past and kept down at the level of the past, as well as the dis 


17 Dispatch to the New York Times, April 13, 1941. 
18, F. Carlson in Amerasia, March, 1941, p. 9. 
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Ain Econo between the American Standard and a new Chinese stand- 
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THAILAND RENASCENT 


Joun L. CurisTIAN 


Ar Tue beginning of this century Sir George Scott, one of 
Britain’s greatest administrators in Southeast Asia, characterized 
Siam as “a country rich enough to inspire cupidity, weak enough 
to tempt ambition, and foolish enough to court embroilments.”* 
An American Minister in London was even less complimentary 
in speaking of the Siamese, and the Western World has difficulty 
in thinking of Thailand as anything but a story-book autocracy 
where there is still a certain amount of beautiful indolence and 
convenient corruption. However, it is time to reorient our opinions. 
Thailand, as the only independent country between Aden and 
Hongkong, is worthy of serious study as a pivotal point in South- 
ern Asia. 

With the gradual extension of Japan’s operations southward 
until the entire China Coast came under blockade, there appeared 
evidences of Japanese determination to cut off all ingress to interior 
China from the southeast, south and southwest. By mid-June, 
1940, demands on French Indochina included the request that 
Tonkin be made available as a base for operations against South 
China. These demands for facilities in the French possession were 
presented the day before the Germans occupied Paris. 

After the collapse along the Somme French confusion, as evi- 
dent in Hanoi as in Paris, did not pass unnoticed in Asia. Shortly 
after the Japanese demands for bases in Tonkin signs of unrest 
appeared in Thailand, particularly along the upper Mekong. 
Reports filtered through of Siamese incursions into French trans- 
Mekong territory and of French border raids into Thailand. Again 
the world press continued to regard these reports as hardly deserv- 
ing serious notice, and it is only now (March, 1941) becoming 
apparent that something worth attention has taken place in the 
jungles along the Mekong: an oriental people has attempted to 

‘G. E. Mitton [Lady Scott], Scott of the Shan Hills: Orders and Impressions, 


London, 1930, p. 161. 
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Pacific Affair; 
recover by intrigue and force of arms what was seized from them 
by European aggressors. 

Quite obviously nationalist Thailand decided to take advantage 
of French embarrassment to right wrongs committed at the begin. 
ning of the century when Siam was herself too weak to prevent 
despoilation. Thai patriots have long regarded the seizure of the; 
former cis-Mekong territory in Cambodia and the Lao States 4 
ruthless aggression, to be tolerated only until the first opportunin 
to redress the wrong. Although the Lao territory is sparsely settled 
and of slight economic importance, the Thai have regretted js 
loss keenly inasmuch as the Lao are racially more closely akin 
to the Siamese than are the Cambodians. 

Historically, the territory over which desultory fighting was 
reported during the autumn and winter of 1940-1941 was an inte. 
gral part of Siam prior to the exploration of Francis Garnier up 
the Mekong in 1866-1868. The Lao States, although nominal 
owing fealty to the Emperor of Annam, had been in undoubted 
possession of Siam for at least a half century before Garnier’s pary 
ascended the Mekong. Garnier believed he had discovered a mer- 
cantile El Dorado, although the peoples of the Mekong were then 
“within measurable distance of famine”? and soon French expan- 
sionists were demanding everything on the right bank of the river 
from Yiinnan to the sea. In 1867 Siam was forced to sign a treaty 
by which the king of Cambodia, until then an unwilling vassal of 
Bangkok, was recognized as under French protection. 

Under the Treaty of Chantabun of October 3, 1893, all territory 
east of the Mekong was wrested from Siam.’ That country, how- 
ever, managed to retain much of her cis-Mekong portion of Cam- 
bodia, including the provinces of Battambang and Siem Reap 
which are the immediate objects of the present struggle. Siam 
moreover undertook to build no fortifications within fifteen miles 
of the great river.* Likewise as a result of the Anglo-French Me- 
kong Commission of 1894 and subsequent negotiations in London 
and Paris, the mid-channel of that mighty stream became for 150 


2 Robert K. Douglas, Europe and the Far East, New York, 1913 ed., p. 404. 

§ British and Foreign State Papers, 87 (1894-95), pp. 187-390. Sce also the Lire 
Jaune, Affaires du Haute-Mékong et de Siam. 

* Article III of the Treaty of Chantabun. 
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Thailand Renascent 
miles the common frontier between the eastern possessions of the 
two European powers and separated Siam from direct contact with 
China As a result of this division several Lao and Shan States 
F hat had expressed a preference for joining Siam were divided be- 
tween the two powers. In this instance the British agreed to release 
|| Burma’s claims to Mong Hsing (Keng Cheng) the sawhwa of 
which proceeded to Bangkok to offer allegiance to Siam; but 
‘while that local dignitary was returning to his state the French 
secured the Treaty of Chantabun and with it Mong Hsing and 
other territory to which Siam had a valid claim. Sir George Scott 
‘summarized the Mekong Commission: “Our Mission was a per- 
functory preliminary to climbing down. M. Pavie’s was a flagrant 
example of bulging out.” 

In 1904 Siam lost her provinces of Melou Prey, Tonlé Repou, 
and Bassak to French Cambodia, and by the Anglo-French agree- 
ment of April 8, 1904 Siam was divided into spheres of influence 
with a neutral section comprising only the valley of the Menam.° 
This scheme of partitioning Siam was held in abeyance until 1907 
when French possessions in Southeast Asia were rounded out to 
their present limits by the final annexation of Thai territory. 
In fact, the plan was never carried out in its entirety. French 
appetite for Siamese territory appeared sated. Or perhaps the 
French Republic, like the Government of Napoleon III, “... 
foolishly lost the opportunity to extend a French Protectorate over 
the whole of Siam.”? Meanwhile the entente cordiale intervened 
to quiet the active Anglo-French rivalry for Siam; and the golden 
age of imperialism was definitely at an end. During this latest 
seizure of Siamese territory, Britain in 1907 and 1909 took com- 
pensation in the Malay states of Trengganu, Kedah, Perlis, and 
Kelantan, which had been under loose Siamese sovereignty, and 
whose loss apparently was accepted calmly in Bangkok, particularly 
since the Malay States’ frontier was demilitarized on both sides.* 


*J. V. A. MacMurray, Treaties and Agreements with and Concerning China, New 
York, 1921, I, pp. §4-55. 

° Declaration between the United Kingdom and France concerning Siam, Madagas- 
car, and the New Hebrides. In British and Foreign State Papers, 97 (1903-1904), p. 53. 
Also Cd. 2385 in Parl. Papers, 1905. 

‘Virginia Thompson, French Indo-China, New York, 1937, p. 105. 

‘British and Foreign State Papers, 102 (1908-1909), pp. 124-125. 
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From 1910 until 1927 when Siam completed its program ¢; 
eliminating the “unequal treaties,” there were few unusual fea. 
tures in Siamese policy. The Government continued in the han4; 
of the bureaucracy, which amounted in effect to a royal monopol; 
for the king and his numerous relatives. Britain held the jion' 
share of Siamese trade; the country was financially sound: the 
whole of her small external debt was held by London bankers: 
the appointment of foreign advisers was balanced neatly betwee 
her French and British neighbors, while several choice appoint. 
ments were held by Americans after 1900. During this time Sian 
for strategic reasons extended its railways across the scrub land; 
of the Korat plain, inhabited by one of the poorest peasantry jy 
the world, to Ubol. 

The Franco-Siamese Treaty of August 25, 1926 provided for 
settlement of all extraterritorial disputes and tariff questions by 
arbitration or by submission to the Permanent Court of Inter. 
national Justice. This treaty, which ended French extraterritoriality 
in Siam, was supplemented by a boundary convention that esta)- 
lished a demilitarized zone on either side the boundary from the 
sea to the point where French Indochina, Siam, and Burma now 
meet. Thus by 1928 the Siamese were protected by a demilitarized 
land frontier of nearly 1,200 miles along the French possessions 
and the Malay States. But Thai officials, despite the treaties, con- 
tinued to feel that their country had been robbed of some of its 
fairest provinces. In the case of the strip 25 kilometers wide along 
the upper Mekong, Thai sensibilities seemed particularly wounded. 
With considerable justice the Siamese believed that that territorial 
concession had been wrung from them deliberately to exclude 
Siam from the upper reaches of the Mekong. 

In June, 1940 the world press carried reports that separate non- 
aggression pacts initiated by Bangkok had been signed with Britain, 
France and Japan. However, Britain alone actually ratified a non- 
aggression pact. In the case of Japan, Mr. Yakichiro Suma, Foreign 
Office Spokesman, announced that a five-year treaty of friendship 
had been signed containing the guarantee that “neither Japan nor 
Thailand will assist a third country should it attack either of them," 
and explained that although Thailand had proposed a non-aggres- 
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Thailand Renascent 
sion treaty, Japan “considered such a pact unnecessary.”® In the 
case of French Indochina, Thailand neither ratified the pact nor 
accepted the French suggestion that it be considered in force 
without formal ratification. 

By October, 1940 reports of encounters along the frontier became 
increasingly frequent. These brushes were merely jungle warfare 
intended as pinpricks to remind Saigon daily that the Thailanders 
wished their lost provinces returned. Bangkok announced signifi- 
cantly that a boundary adjustment had been reached with Burma 
on her western frontier by which the two countries recognized 
the channel of the Mae Sai River (not far from Moulmein) as the 
frontier. Thailand gained “1,600 acres of land, 10,000 teak trees, 
and some good pasture.”?° This minor settlement apparently satis- 
fied all territorial ambition of Thailand on the Burma side. At 
any rate, the Thai Minister in Washington issued a formal state- 
ment that his Government was entirely satisfied with its Burma 
frontier. To the credit of the British it must be said that there 
is not incorporated in Burma any territory that was for any length 
of time under Siamese sovereignty. Never has there been an Anglo- 
Siamese boundary dispute, and the frontier of nearly 1,000 miles 
has remained unchanged since 1893, except for minor changes 
necessitated by shifting river channels.’* 


= the revolution of 1932 and the abdication of King Prajadhi- 

pok on March 2, 1935, Thailand has been governed by a closely 
held Regency and Council of State in which the military are pre- 
dominant. This Government, despite an unsuccessful attempt of 
the old royalists to return to power in 1933, has functioned smoothly. 
The position and number of foreign advisers in the Government 
have decreased. Nationalist elements have insisted upon Thailand 
for the Thai. The intellectual leader of the country under the 
constitution has been Luang Pradist Manudharm, while the actual 


* Christian Science Monitor, June 13, 1940. 
Singapore Straits Budget, October 17, 1940. 
New York Times, October 6, 1940. 
md. 4112, Cmd. 4671 and Cmd. 5475 in Parl. Papers, 1932, 1934 and 1937 
record exchanges of notes on the Siamese frontier in Tenasserim and the Shan States 
in British Burma. 
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Pacific Affair; 
government has been in the hands of Colonal Phya Bahol and 
Colonel Luang Bipul Songgram who have served as Premiex 
since 1932. The German-educated Phya Bahol served as Premier fo, 
five years after the revolution, and Colonel Luang Bipul Songgram 
holds that office at this writing (March, 1941). He and Luang 
Pradist Manudharm were educated in Paris. 1 

Thailand’s military, naval, and air forces have been modernize} 
since 1932. Its destroyers, torpedo boats, and submarines 34 
Japanese or Italian built. Its most powerful naval units are ty, 
coast defense ships each mounting four eight-inch guns." Its i; 
force employing principally American planes is estimated to cop. 
tain 250 serviceable machines. The anti-aircraft guns are of Swedis; 
or British manufacture, and Danes have been used as instructor: 
in both the air force and the army. Estimates have placed the 
strength of the army including trained reserves at 150,000 men, 
Perhaps 100,000 would be more nearly correct. The Chief of the 
Siamese General Staff spent some time in study in Japan during 
1938-1939, while Thai military observers have been attached to 
the Japanese armies in China. Since their admission was authorized 
in 1926, five Siamese cadets have been admitted to West Point. 

In orientation of its position in Southeast Asia the Government 
of Thailand in September, 1940 dispatched a Goodwill Mission to 
Burma, India, the Federated Malay States, and Australia. His 
Excellency Captain Luang Dhamrong Navasvasti, an officer in the 
Royal Thailand Navy and Minister of Justice in the Government 
of Premier Luang Bipul Songgram, headed the mission. The 
Captain, formerly Minister of the Interior under Colonel Phy: 
Bahol Sena, was a member of the delegation that in 1935 visited 
King Prajadhipok in England in an unsuccessful attempt to per- 
suade the monarch to return to his throne. Four other officers in 
the Goodwill Mission were: Colonel Luang Sinad Yodharaks, 
Commanding the Anti-Aircraft Regiment of the Army; Com 
mander Sangob Charoonbara, Chief of the Signal Section of the 
Thailand Navy; Mom Luang Manich Jumsai, Head of the Teacher 
Training Division of the Ministry of Public Instruction; and Mon 
Luang Peckdhip Malakul of the Protocol Section of the Foreign 


18 See Life, November 7, 1938, for a picture of one of the larger units. 
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Thailand Renascent 
Office in Bangkok. Arriving in Rangoon on September 23, 1940, 
after a three-hour trip by flying boat of the British Overseas Air- 
ways, the Mission spent a full week in Burma, the first country 
yjsited. During its stay in Burma the Mission was wined and dined 
by numerous official and non-official groups.’* Captain Luang 
Dhamrong Nevasvasti, in an interview with representatives of the 
English and Burmese Press in Rangoon, declared that the purpose 
of the mission was to strengthen the “friendly relationship already 
existing between Thailand and the British Commonwealth of 
Nations,” and referred to the “much honored clean white pages of 
our relations throughout the centuries,” as reinforced by the Thai- 
' land-Great Britain non-aggression pact of the previous June. 

With respect to a non-aggression pact with France, it was ex- 
| plained that Thailand had requested that before a Franco-Siamese 

pact could become effective “adjustments might first be made in 
regard to the boundary line between Thailand and French Indo- 
china by regarding the deep water channel of the Mekong River 
as the boundary limit in accordance with the usual international 
practice.”"* Furthermore, France has been notified that “in the 
event of the sovereignty and integrity of Indochina being affected 
in any way, Thailand would like to seek the return of former Thai 
territory of the Lao Province.”"® 

These statements by her Minister of Justice are perhaps as suc- 
cinct a summary of Thailand’s present objectives as has reached 
the outside world. Moreover, the second quoted statement indicated 
that Siamese ambitions were not restricted to the cis-Mekong 
French holdings, but extended into “former Thai territory of the 
Lao States.” This clearly expressed a Thai desire to recover the 
formerly quasi-independent Lao States, under French control 
since 1893. 

As an expression of its goodwill toward the Thai mission the 
Government of Burma placed two special cars of the Burma rail- 
ways at its disposal for a visit to Mandalay and other places in 
upper Burma. The party crossed the Sagaing bridge, the only struc- 


Rangoon Gazette, September 23-30, 1940, gave considerable space to the Thailand 
Mission. 
. Rangoon Gazette Weekly Budget, September 23, 1940. 
18 Thid, 
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ture across the Irrawaddy. They visited also the old pagodas » 
Amarapura which, in the words of the Captain, “Reminded ys d 
old Yoodia” [Ayuthia—capital of Siam before its destruction by , 
Burmese army in 1767]. Returning to Rangoon the party visie 
Rangoon University and were entertained by the Burma Mo; 
Association composed of Talaings who are historically more akin 
to the Thai than are the true Burmese. Later they attended a pue 
conducted by U Po Sein, greatest living popularizer of Burmes 
drama which owes much to Siamese and Cambodian models, |; \ 
significant that the party visited Burma first and there received jx: 
greatest welcome. 

Upon arrival in Calcutta by air, the Thai mission was met }y 
Buddhist monks from Thailand, Burma, Tibet, Bengal, and Ca 
lon, and by officials of the Indian Government. They left the same 
night for Simla to see the Viceroy.’? 

The party visited Delhi, Peshawar, Bombay, and returned by wa 
of Calcutta and Rangoon to Bangkok by plane. After a short stop 
they proceeded to Singapore, via Penang. Having spent three days 
in Singapore during which the party inspected the naval base, they 
left for a visit of two weeks in Australia.’® 

Meanwhile the United States entered the scene in Southeast Asia. 
During the summer of 1940 Thailand negotiated for American 
heavy and dive bombers urgently needed to modernize its air 
force. The first lot of ten was stopped at Manila while en route to 
Bangkok, and Secretary of State Hull announced that deliveries 
on the unfilled orders for Thailand would not be permitted." 
The Secretary of State told newsmen that Mr. Hugh Grant, Ameri- 
can Minister to Thailand, had informed the Bangkok officials that 
the “maintenance of the status quo in that area was a part of the 
United States foreign policy.”*° The conversations reportedly had 
been initiated by Thailand officials who were warned that the 
current border dispute with French Indochina was opposed to the 
Hull circular of July 16, 1937 respecting the peaceful settlement of 
disputes. However, three American ships loaded with armaments 

17 Calcutta Statesman, October 1-3, 1940. 

18 Singapore Straits Budget, October 24, 1940. 


19 New York Times, October 12, 1940. Singapore Straits Times, October 17, 1940. 
20 New York Times, October 12, 1940. 
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Thailand Renascent 
for the Thai naval base at Satthib were permitted to proceed to 
their destination.” 

America’s justification for its action—that the planes might be 
wed in aggression—was not understood by Bangkok which had 
lanned to use them in redressing aggression of three decades ago. 
Incidentally, Thailand got its new planes (presumably with Ameri- 
can motors) from Japan. Ironically for France, these new planes 
wed bases in occupied Tonkin on their flight to Bangkok. The 
ten bombers detained in Manila were, by one account, transferred 
to Australia, by another, to American forces in Manila. 


ut nationalists in Southeast Asia watched intently the confused 
A situation along the Mekong. During the winter of 1940-41 
unrest grew throughout Annam and French Cambodia. France 
in January, 1941 changed military commanders in Indochina in an 
efort to strengthen there the position of the Vichy Government. 
Thailand and Japan have been much admired by the submerged 
races along Asia’s southern coast. It was reported that the Anna- 
mese planted the Japanese lotus in their paddy fields to celebrate 
the victory at Tsushima.** The King of Siam is the only truly 
independent Buddhist ruler, the sole “defender of the faith.” Only 
the intense individualism and separatism of Thai peoples, numer- 
ous throughout all Sino-India and southern and western China, 
has prevented the formation of a strong Thai state. Although Siam 
under King Chulalongkorn (1868-1910) strongly centralized _ its 
government by terminating the special position formerly enjoyed 
by its Lao and Shan States, the French have preserved a measure 
of the dignity of the Lao Chiefs and administer the hinterland of 
Indochina principally through formerly quasi-independent princes. 
In the British Shan States similar political divisions have been 
maintained and have contributed to Thai disunity outside Thailand. 
Likewise Britain is interested vitally in all developments in Thai- 
land and French Indochina. The Governor of Burma in February, 
iggt issued a proclamation prohibiting all travel of aliens in the 
districts of Burma that border French Indochina or Thailand. 


. Singapore Straits Budget, October 24, 1940. 
“E. V.G. Kiernan, British Diplomacy in China 1880-1885, London, 1939, p. 186. 
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Should Japan, which now controls airports in Tonkin within 300 
air miles of the Burma Road, acquire preeminence in all Tha, 
land, Singapore would lose much of its strategic value, Thailap’ 
has the port of Kantang, on the Indian Ocean side of Siam’s Malay 
Peninsula, already connected by rail with the Bangkok-Singapore 
line of the Royal Thailand State Railway. Two deep water ports oj 
Siam are connected by rail with the Thailand railways, including 
the Singapore line and the connection to Ubol, within 60 miles of 
the Mekong frontier. 

The immediacies of the current Thai-French dispute are few and 
brief. The world press has carried frequently conflicting reports 
of the fighting, the aims of Thailand, and the role of Japan a 
mediator. Among the interesting results of the conflict is the 
revival of direct relations between Thailand and the Russians. 
In 1891 Nicholas II, then Crown Prince, visited Bangkok and six 
years later Chulalongkorn visited Russia and diplomatic relations 
were established with the posting of a Russian consul-general in 
Bangkok. These relations lapsed after the overthrow of the Tsar 
and only during the current friction did Thailand depute a cabinet 
minister to Moscow for the negotiation of a treaty with Soviet 
Russia. The agreement was concluded in Berlin late in February, 
1941. 

Although no official statement of the precise boundary lines laid 
down by the Tokyo parleys has appeared in the press, it is evi- 
dent that Thailand recovered “all former Indo-Chinese territory 
west of the Mekong in the Pakse and Luang Prabang provinces” 
in addition to a strip varying in width “to a maximum of 25 miles 
along Cambodia’s north and west frontiers in the vicinity of Cheam 
Kson, Somrong, Sisophon and Battambang.”** The area reportedly 
retroceded amounts to some 25,000 square miles which, in the Thai 
view, were filched from Siam between 1893 and 1907. Thailand 
regained the natural Mekong frontier in the north and possibly ac- 
quired a small slice east of the Mekong. 

In the south the new territory is without natural frontiers of 
rivers or mountains and the settlement contains the seeds of future 
boundary disputes. Littoral Cambodia, over which France estab- 


23 New York Times, March 11, 1941. 
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Thailand Renascent 

lished a protectorate in 1867, and Luang Prabang, which she ac- 
quired in 1893, remain in French control as do the ruins of Ankor 
Thom and the great lake of Cambodia (Tonle Sap). Likewise no 


ssa was made at the point where Thailand and the French 


sossessions meet on the Gulf of Siam. Thailand secured no addi- 
sions to her maritime province of Krat, which with Chantabun and 
Dansai were retroceded in the 1907 settlement in exchange for the 
cession of the rice province of Battambang to France. Apparently 
the French negotiated well as the terms were reportedly much less 
vere than those originally demanded.”* 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect of the current settlement 
by which Japan mediated herself into an entrenched position in 
the hinterland of Singapore is the legality of the various Japanese 
moves. Private advices insist that documentary proof exists of 
Japanese instigation of the Thailand border dispute, but upon the 
surface everything has been impeccably correct. Japan’s offer of 
mediation was accepted on January 20, 1941 and the negotiators 
met first on the Japanese light cruiser Natori in Saigon, ten days 
later. Negotiations were subsequently transferred to Tokyo, but 
there are few outward evidences of Japan’s playing any role other 
than that of the “honest broker.” Japanese sources insist that her 
negotiation of economic agreements concurrently with Thailand 
and French Indochina was merely a matter of convenience while 
the delegates of the three parties were assembled. Undoubtedly her 
infiltration and “fifth column” work in Southeast Asia was ex- 
traordinarily well done and equaled in effectiveness anything accom- 
plished in Europe in 1939 and 1940. 

Twice it was necessary to extend the time of the armistice. 
A curious report was current that the mediator insisted upon the 
cession of more French territory than Thailand had demanded. 
Germany reportedly brought pressure on Vichy to yield to Thai 
demands. Vichy stubbornly held out and the final surrender, com- 
ing at the same time as the arrival of Empire reinforcements at 
Singapore, caused a revival of de Gaulle sentiment in Saigon. 
Free Frenchmen announced they would recognize no territorial 
losses in Indochina. Admiral Jean Decoux, Governor General of 


** Christian Science Monitor, February 27, 1941. 
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French Indochina, was in a most difficult position. Perhaps he 
did well to extricate his isolated colony from the web with no mo. 
losses than those already mentioned and the grant to Japan of , 
defense concession at Saigon and a naval base at Cam Ranh Buy! 
The French long have had misgivings as to their permanency jy 
Indochina. 
For Thailand, the situation has been equally full of potenti 
dangers. She does not have the material resources requisite for 
extended mechanized warfare. The country was pleased to acces: 
Japanese planes and arms in the initial stages of the dispute, by 
as Japanese vessels began cruising off the Siamese coast and thre: 
light units appeared in Bangkok to refuel and take on supplies 
public apprehension became evident. The appearance of Japanes: 
planes on Thailand airports, and the growing dependence of th 
country on Japan for military supplies and technical advice caused 
even greater uneasiness. Late in December the Thai Premier, 
Luang Bipul (Knight Grand Cross of the Order of St. Michad 
and St. George) informed Reuters that Thailand was prepared 
“strike hands and forget it” if the French would retrocede ty: 
small bits of land west of the Mekong, thus giving Thailand 2 
natural frontier.2* Meantime the country was careful to maintain 
friendly relations with the British. Reacquiring their ancestral hold. 
ings was one thing; being maneuvered into serving as a spring. 
board for an attack on Singapore was quite another. Thailand mace 
no demands for rectification of her frontier with Malaya. 
Thailand again was in the unhappy position of a pawn in the 
hands of foreign powers—this time as an element in the negotia 
tions between Japan and the German masters of Vichy. The Tha 
are, moreover, individualistic and have no intention of becoming 
a client state such as Manchukuo. The involved negotiations, with 
ramifications extending from London and Vichy to Berlin, Moscow. 
Tokyo and Saigon are yet only partially revealed. They are certain 
to provide material for 4 decade of study. Meantime, although 10 
definitive account of the current dispute and of the probable course 
of Thai irredentism is possible at this time, the following elements 


°5 Japan’s gains were summarized in the New York Times, February 2, 1941. 
26 Singapore Straits Budget, January 2, 1941. 
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fic Thailand Renascent 
ethaps heme of the entire problem are well worth more than cursory study: 
1 NO more 1. The wisdom of supporting an unchanging status quo in 


colonial areas. 


‘pan of 3 
nh Bay: 2. The American declaration that the maintenance of the status 
ine ncy jg quo in Indochina is a part of the foreign policy of the United 
States, and the even larger implication that “aggression” now must 

potentia| fA not be used to redress palpable aggression of three decades ago. 
Lisite for ME 3. Vichy’s ingenious allegation that Thailand was prompted by 
10 accep: fa Great Britain in order to force French Indochina into the camp 
bute, by feof Free France under de Gaulle. 

nd three 4. The charge, at present unsupported by available documents, 
Supplies, fame that Thailand acted on Japan’s instigation in a joint squeeze play 
Japanese against French Indochina. 

> of the 5. The more likely view that Thailand, acting upon her own 
- caused IE responsibility, fearing Japan, seeking revenge on France and satis- 
>remier, ME faction for her renascent nationalism, was determined to secure the 
Michae! Me naturally defensible Mekong frontier as her logical eastern 
ared to Ie boundary. 

de tw 6. Japan’s success in capitalizing on the Thailand-Indochina 
land yp crisis as justification for a further southward move, at the same 
aintain time demonstrating her abilities to “divide and rule” in Greater 
| hold. East Asia. 

pring. Berkeley, California, March 1941 
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JAPAN’S NEW ORDER IN THE PACIfic 


Macisrery 


tn schools of thought are noticeable in non-Japanes 
comments on the trends of Japanese movements toward the south 
The first school holds that unless there is a definite sign of German 
victory Japan may creep somewhat farther south, but not fy; 
enough to tread on Britain and the United States, the two “coiled 
snakes” barring her expansion.’ The other school holds that Japan, 
under cover of the confusion spread in Europe by her Fascis 
allies, has crept steadily southward. No one advance has been w 
marked as to draw the United States into war, but each advance 
has brought Japan nearer to her ultimate goal of including the rich 
South Seas in “Greater East Asia.” The second school of thought 
differs from the first in holding that Japan will continue her south. 
ward movement, come what may, until eventually America js 
forced to take action. 

There has also been a great deal of discussion of these very prob. 
lems between Japanese and in the Japanese press. Innumerable 
advantages and disadvantages of this program, which is held to be 
so challenging to America, have been aired. Yet this extensive 
Japanese discussion has been little quoted directly outside of Japan. 
It is true that Japan has a controlled press and that the fact that 
a controversial issue has been discussed for months is no sure guide 
to future Japanese action. Nevertheless, there are certain standards 
of comparison which can be used in such a situation. What is the 
past record of the Japanese policy or dream of expansion toward 
the South Seas? Do recent diplomatic and military moves appear 
to have any relation to theories or methods previously discussed’ 

Here it should be emphasized that there is as yet no probability 
that Japanese expansion toward the south would be anything but a 


1 Major K. Akiyama, spokesman for the Japanese expeditionary force in China, 
as quoted by the New York Times on February 2, 1941, describes Japan as having 
“the heart of a dove of peace, but a snake—the United States and Great Britain 
—has placed its egg in the dove’s nest.” 
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Japan's New Order in the Pacific 
Japanese policy. Japan is as yet far from completely subservient to 
Nazi whims. Although it is now frequently rumored that there is 
a Nazi agent with power, or at least influence, in every Japanese 
ministry, the record merely shows that Japan, like its partners in 
the Axis, is thoroughly opportunistic and coldbloodedly devoted to 
ts own interests. The mere fact that the censored press of Japan 
continues to speculate on German chances of success and baldly 
records German and Italian failures would seem to indicate that 
Japan as yet is far from being a province of Greater Germany. 

In short, Japanese expansion toward the South Seas cannot be 
treated as wholly subsidiary to Germany’s war on Britain. Obvi- 
ously, Japan and Germany are working together; but it should be 
E kept in mind that a Japanese move into the South Seas is not en- 
tirely contingent on a German victory over Britain. Rather it would 
sem that given sufficient confusion in Europe, enough to engage 
most of Britain’s attention and most of the aid that America can 
give to Britain, Japan will move from the advanced bases which 
she has already established, to extend her area of occupation and 
penetration independently of Germany. 

Although such movements should be considered from the stand- 
point of military and naval strategy, most of the material available 
to the civilian public reiterates only two arguments: 1) Japan’s navy 
is inferior to the combined forces of the United States and Britain, 
and her army has been severely strained by the protracted warfare 
in China; 2) United States and British naval forces based on Singa- 
pore could readily cut Japan’s line of communication. These argu- 
ments invite the obvious comment that Japan has been allowed to 
use diplomacy in very successful preparation for strategic advances, 
as in Indochina. With no risk whatever and almost no fighting 
Japan has established a semicircle of bases from Thailand to Saigon 
to Hainan to Takao (at the southern tip of Formosa) to Parao in 
the Japanese Mandated Islands. A possible extension of this semi- 
circle is to Davao in the Philippines, where there is a very strong 
Japanese colony. The mere existence of this semicircle of bases 
ought to discount a great deal of the confidence of those who claim 
that it would be easy to cut Japan’s line of communication. It may 
be that, on the contrary, it is now Japan that is in a good position to 
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Pacific Affair 
cut American lines of communication. It should be remembered 
that Japan’s navy has scarcely felt the strain of the war in Chin, 
and that Japan, like the other Axis nations, has a preponderance 
of light ships well designed for raiding. 

These facts, and especially the complex movement of Japanese 
diplomatic and military action bear out the judgment that Japan's 
rapidly growing interest in a South Seas policy is more than th. 
artificial production of a propaganda campaign. While the south. 
ward trend has undoubtedly been enhanced by the need to provide 
compensation for lack of success in the campaign in China and 
reinforced by the temptation to take advantage of the war in 
Europe, it also derives in part from the old and well established 
tradition that Japan has two major fields of expansion: one on the 
continent of Asia, in China and Siberia, and one in the South 
Pacific, at the expense of the colonial empires and interests o{ 
Great Britain, America, France, and Holland. These two fields are 
not necessarily alternative to and exclusive of each other. They may 
be exploited in combination. Thus Captain Otaku of the Imperial 
Japanese Navy in the October, 1940 issue of Yuden, after a historical 
summary of the overseas expansion of the Japanese, closes his eight- 
page article with the following passage: 


The spirit of embarking on great adventures abroad has been a 
characteristic tradition flowing in the blood of the Japanese people from 
ancient times. Our Japanese race, raised in the temperate zone, is 
capable of expanding to either the north or south. It might be said 
that we are all like a mobile fleet which can be active in all quarters 
when necessity dictates. Cannot we thus assent to the intimate relation 
between Japanese overseas expansion and the Imperial Navy? I believe 
that this is the time for our seafaring nation, in view of the gravity ot 
the present situation, to gather together more strongly and overcome 
our present difficulties by becoming a ball of steel and fire; that this is 
the time to establish the Greater East Asia Bloc and, in conjunction 
with the Continental Policy, advance in the direction of southward 
expansion. 


It will be noticed that in this passage Captain Otaku, though 
speaking of Japan’s ability to expand either to the north or to the 
south, also believes that Japan can be “active in all quarters” and 
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Japan's New Order in the Pacific 
can combine southward expansion with the continental policy. 
A month earlier, in Gendat, a naval officer of higher rank, Admiral 
Sokichi Takahashi, published a longer and more explicit article 
on “Japan's Advance and the Southern Pacific.” In this he put 
forward the following arguments: 


Japan, who has been appointed the leader of East Asia, cannot pos- 
sibly tolerate the crafty Far Eastern policy [of the European nations 
and the United States]. What is meant by Japan’s going forward and 
constructing a New Order in East Asia is the construction of an eco- 
nomic bloc with the linking of Japan, Manchukuo, and China as inde- 
pendent countries in name and fact, rather than as semi-colonies. It 
means, moreover, the inclusion in this bloc of all the Southern Pacific 
region—Netherlands India, French Indochina, the Philippines, etc. It 
means the drawing together of all the northern and southern peoples, 
aving them from the colonial exploitation of Europe and America 
in order to establish an Asia for the Asiatics; and East Asia for the 
East Asiatic races. The objective of the New Order in East Asia is the 
well-being of all races. 

In other words, one cannot omit the South Seas from the New Order 
in East Asia. Japan, Manchukuo, and China, alone, are not enough, and 
if the South Seas is not included our objective will not be attained. 
This is the reason why we early attached importance to the South Seas 
and advocated the South Seas expansion theory. 


Later articles by Japanese leave no doubt of the importance of 
the south in the expansion policy of Japan as a whole. Koichiro 
Ishihara, president of the Ishihara Industrial Marine Transporta- 
tion Co, may be more outspoken than others, but he is not unrepre- 
sentative of the ideas and purposes of Japanese industry and 
finance. In an article in Gendai for January, 1941 he writes that 
the key to the whole of the China Incident is the southern regions. 
“Without applying her hand to this [South Seas expansion] it 
will definitely be impossible for Japan to carry on a protracted 
war. On the other hand, if only this problem is solved, there will 
be nothing at all to worry about and the people can be made to 
entertain large aspirations. This is absolutely necessary for the 
prosecution of the war. Therefore I hope that we shall march 
torward as soon as possible toward this objective.” Ishihara sup- 
ports his “argument for management of the Southern region” by 
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P actfic Affair; 
adding that once the mutual prosperity bloc is set up, the 15 billion 
yen favorable export surplus reported by the European colonies 
in 1935 would be converted into a tremendous and stimulating 
increase in Japanese industry. Once the bloc is set up, he observes 
the economy of the various European countries will become de. 
pendent upon it; but so long as Japan fails to carry out this policy, 
so long will she be the victim of indirect British and Americs, 
stratagems, as in the disposition of the oil output of Netherland 
India. 

An even more important point, according to Ishihara, is that the 
China Incident, now magnified into the “East Asia mutual pros- 
perity bloc,” cannot be rounded out so long as Japan must bow to 
England or America for one or more of her strategic material, 
Such outspoken writing raises a question which is of obvious inter. 
est but which cannot be directly answered: how far are the views 
of Ishihara and men like him the views of those in power in 
Tokyo? Do they also feel that the whole future of the “continental’ 
movement into which Japan has been pouring men and mone 
for nearly four years depends upon the success of a “maritime” 
expansion, still to be accomplished, which will bring the South 
Seas region into the mutual prosperity bloc? There seems littl 
doubt that when influential Japanese now say that this is “a matter 
of life and death” they are not speaking for purposes of propagand: 
alone. To a country impoverished by protracted war, and hard 
pressed for foreign exchange to purchase the sinews of continued 
war, the sight of abundant war materials in a geographically acces- 
sible region must be supremely tempting. 

Ishihara’s opinion of Japan’s ability to take over and operate the 
Borneo oil fields is interesting in this connection. Much has beea 
said and written, outside of Japan, about thorough preparations 
to blow up the oil wells in Netherlands India and Borneo should 
the Japanese navy appear over the horizon. Ishihara, far from 
considering this much of a problem, claims that the Borneo fields 
are the shallowest in the world, so that new wells could be bored 
in about two or three months, or a year at the most. This gives 2 
special significance to the belief, which is very generally held, that 
Japan already has in hand a year’s supply of oil. Ishihara even 
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Japan's New Order in the Pacific 
maintains that it would be extremely difficult to destroy all the 
wells in Borneo and Netherlands India. 


yroucHouT the Japanese articles that have here been cited, 
there is manifested an unmistakeable attitude which the press 
outside of Japan has only recently begun to reflect: the attitude 
that “the die is cast.” This attitude appears to be connected with 
the realization that expansion into the South Seas, far from being 
iyst an alternative to expansion in China, became inevitable from 
the very inception of the China Incident. This feeling appears to 
be reinforced by the fact that while Japan’s commitments in 
China are now much too vast to be simply abandoned, all the 
expenditure in China has resulted in no satisfactory return flow of 
strategic materials. This again emphasizes the fact that while Japan’s 
creeping movement toward the rich raw material areas of Nether- 
lands India and Malaysia began to be ominously noticeable only 
after the outbreak of war in Europe, it was in fact inherent in 
Japan's steady extension of naval control over access to China from 
the very beginning of the “land war” in China in 1937. Admiral 
Takahashi, who has been quoted here, is not the only Japanese 
commentator to point out that there is bound to be friction between 
America and Japan, because America is also interested in the South 
Pacific. In a special issue of Shuho, the official publication of the 
Japanese Cabinet Information Bureau, devoted to “a quick under- 
standing of the new national structure,” the statement is made on 
p. 21 that “Japan must in any case establish the greater East Asia 
Bloc centering about Japan, Manchukuo, and China, and including 
the southern quarters. To do this it is necessary that we strengthen 
our decision to tie up with the countries with which we should 
tie up, and we should by no means fear friction with the Old 
Order.” It is evident enough that with this view being widely held 
in Japan, the chief remaining problem is the attitude of America. 
Takahashi, later followed by Foreign Minister Matsuoka himself, 
feels that should America understand Japan’s “true intent” there 
need be no collision between the two countries. Japan’s “true 
intent” is now clear from her actions. Little need be said about 
America’s understanding of it. 
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Japanese writers make much both of the “righteousness” of thet 
own expansion toward the South Seas and of the lack of righteous. 
ness of the present colonial owners of those regions. They point 
out, for instance, that the Dutch “wrested” control of Netherlands 
India from the natives of the islands, and add that there js » 
time limit on the wresting process. Japanese writers now com. 
monly regret the period of seclusion in Japan. They point out thy 
prior to the Tokugawa seclusion Hideyoshi had some negotiations 
with the East Indies, while Nagamasa Yamada had established 2 
high place for himself in Thailand. Some writers even claim ; 
prior Japanese vested interest in the South Seas, under the argy. 
ment that part of the racial stock of the Japanese was derived from 
the South Seas. It is not difficult to point out the logical incon. 
sistency of an argument which both claims that there is no static 
point in history and at the same time lays claim to a region on the 
ground of racial descent. What is here significant, however, is not 
the faulty logic but rather the derivation of that logic from the 
feeling that Japan’s foreign policy is geographically and racially 
predetermined. 

In application and execution Japanese writers hold the view that 
the “New World Order” will be composed of huge economic blocs. 
They place first the East Asiatic bloc, with Japan as the dominant 
power. Europe will form a bloc controlled by Germany. Sovie 
Russia will separately constitute a huge bloc. The continents of 
North and South America will form a bloc dominated by the 
United States. The last bloc will be that of Britain and her Com- 
monwealth, deprived of influence on the European bloc but stil 
formidable because of its widespread “maritime” markets and 
sources of raw materials. 

Under the title of “The New Order in the Pacific” Hikomatsu 
Kamikawa defines in the August, 1940 Nippon Hyoron the follow- 
ing “basic principles”: 1) Construction of bloc or regional empires 
by the powerful races; 2) the granting of mutual autonomous inde- 
pendence to the weak and smaller races; 3) a world peace based on 
an inter-bloc balance of power, which will supersede the old racial 
or continental peace. 

Kamikawa maintains that the tendency toward the emergence 
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Japan's New Order in the Pacific 
ind establishment of these huge bloc-empires has long been evi- 
ent. The European bloc will be the realization of the old Pan- 
Furopean theory, with Germany and Italy as leaders and Germany 
he dominant power. The structure of the future Pacific bloc is 
got so simple. Kamikawa seems to think that since the Pacific 
region is not coterminous with a continent or continental area its 
fate may be to be divided between the Greater East Asia bloc, the 
American bloc, and the British Commonwealth of Nations. Thus 
the United States would dominate the Eastern Pacific and Japan 
the Western Pacific, with due allowance for Australia and New 
Zealand in the far South Pacific. The major problem of the New 
Order would be the disposal of the widespread Pacific islands. 
The allotment of the French and Dutch possessions, and those of 
the British, should they be defeated, would present knotty prob- 
lems for the “Solomons” of the various blocs. The countries which 
would have a voice in the decision, according to Kamikawa, are 
Japan, Germany, Italy, America, and Britain. 

The “mutual autonomous independence” of the weaker and 
smaller races which Kamikawa lists as the second basic principle 
of the Far East is apparently to apply in the first instance to the 
Han race (the Chinese), and to the Indians. The Koreans, on the 
other hand, are overlooked, and so are the people of Formosa. 
This problem seems to be more realistically treated by Takanobu 
Murobushi, in his interesting book A Prophecy for Japan. Muro- 
bushi holds that the southern region, unlike the Asiatic continent, 
is very young and very new. Its peoples will therefore have to be 
guided in their early autonomous efforts. What would be more 
natural than that the dominant power in East Asia should guide 
them? Perhaps there is a hint of the same idea in Kamikawa’s 
statement that one of the problems of the future will be the adjust- 
ment of the claims of groups which want racial autonomy to the 
managerial rights of the regional bloc-empires. 

Despite the many difficulties that will have to be overcome Kami- 
kawa asserts that the international and world-wide organization of 
peace can only be based on the concept of bloc-empires. Inter- 
national representation will be through bloc membership; there 
will be no membership of individual countries, as in the League of 
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Nations. In a region like the Pacific the three blocs concerned 
East Asia, America, and the British Commonwealth—will js, 
to establish between themselves some kind of peace organization 
While it is readily apparent that such Japanese analyses of the 
future of the Pacific are based on the assumption that the end of 
the war will see Germany enthroned on the Continent of Europe, 
it does not necessarily follow that Japanese believe that their ow 
country will move on strings pulled from Berlin. Rather it woulj 
seem that the future dominance of Germany in Europe is for these 
ideologues of Japanese imperial expansion another argument {or 
the necessity of continuing, whatever the risk, the creeping ad. 
vance into the South Seas, in order to create a position from which 
Japan cannot in the future be easily dislodged. The bright color 
of this danger signal for Britain and the United States js intens. 
fied by recent troop and naval movements of the Japanese. Not for 
nothing has a navy man on active duty been made governor of 
Formosa; not for nothing has the Domei news agency carried, in 
its Japanese service, reports of plans to strengthen Formosan bases 
and to reopen the Osaka Shosen Kaisha’s Osaka to Haiphong 
route. There is far less doubt of Japan’s determination to push 
forward its creeping expansion than there is of a British and 

American decision to act. 

Berkeley, March 1941 
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cerned 
“will hag’ STONE AGE PEOPLES IN THE AGE OF THE 
zation, AIRPLANE 
Ses of the 
he end of ANnpREW J. STEIGER 
of Europe, 
their Own 
“It would aus NortHeasT Passace, a dream cherished from the days 
‘for thesellof sailing ships, has become reality only in the age of the airplane. 
ment for By opening the fabled seaway around northern Eurasia from the 
‘Ping ad-MMfAtiantic to Cathay the Soviets have augmented Russian naval 
m which power in the Pacific, have made a peaceful conquest of a veritable 
ght color empire in the north and have brought modern civilization to the 
S intensi-MlM chores of the Arctic Ocean. The pioneers who opened the great 
Not fori Northern Sea Route were a relatively small group of newcomers 
crnor of Min the north. Strictly speaking the Arctic territory does not have 
ried, inf) be “colonized” because the tundra has long been inhabited by 
an bases fil sciatic aborigines thoroughly inured to the climate. If at home in 
aiphong the north the tundra nomad is not at home in an industrialized 
0 push MM Arctic, however, until he makes a considerable occupational re- 
ish and adjustment. 

Russian explorers, for example, went north with thermometers, 
ch ro aneroids, barometers, etc. and found themselves among Chukchi 


hunters who to increase the catch erected in spring magic boards 
inscribed with images of the walrus and the seal. Knives and other 
implements collected from among these peoples resemble, as do 
the magic boards, those recovered from excavated stone age settle- 
ments. These people were like museum exhibits living outside a 
museum, and there could be no more extreme contrast than their 
nomad encampments alongside the new polar stations founded in 
the Russian Far North where direction finders, radio beacons, 
weather charts and other modern tools are standard equipment. 
The magnitude of the social upheaval which this generation of 
aborigines is experiencing surpasses anything they have known 
heretofore. The transformation of their life may be described under 
three heads: regression, upheaval, adjustments. 
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H”™ pip stone age people manage to survive until the age of 

airplane? Many North Asiatic peoples are of obscure origin 
but the descent of some is fairly well-known. The Nentsi, wy} 
inhabit the northwest Siberian tundra, are identified by ethno». 
raphers as the Urgo-Samoyedes, who flourished during the Bronz 
Age in the upper Yenisei valley. They tilled the soil and wer 
skilled in smelting ores. Their copperware found its way overlanj 
eastward to China and as far west as Hungary. A Turko-Taty, 
invasion of the fifth century drove them northward from their 
southern homeland." The Yakuts, a Turkic people, are thougiy 
to have migrated north from the region of the Amu Darya and 
the Aral Sea. The Tungus came north from Manchuria. Some of 
these ancient peoples are even said to have found their way acros 
the Bering Strait to people North America.? The Eskimos to this 
day live on both sides of Bering Strait. 

What compulsion led these people to migrate northward? |: 
seems evident they were driven north by successive invasions o! 
the Tatars, Mongols and Russians who in turn became the domi- 
nant races of Central Asia and Siberia. What is remarkable is that 
these vanquished peoples conquered the Arctic environment. They 
learned to live and survive where whole expeditions of white men 
have been lost. In the course of centuries many nomad peoples 
must have died out, for less than a million persons have survived 
to our day and they inhabit a territory larger than the whole ot 
the United States. But in mastering the Arctic they became in 
turn subject to its natural limitations. Agriculture and metal smelt- 
ing became lost arts. Their progress halted at nomadism with 
complete dependence on the hunt and reindeer herding. Maritime 
peoples became sea-animal hunters. Denizens of the taiga forests 
thrived as the American Indians did, fishing in summer and 
hunting in winter. Inhabitants of the tundra mosslands became 
reindeer herdsmen, bound to the iron regime of the trek from 


1 Handbook of Siberia and Arctic Russia, Vol. 1. General Naval Staff, Admirals, 


London, 1918, p. 146. 
2“Where Asia and America Meet,” by Ale$ Hrdlitka, Asia, New York, June, 1939, 


Pp. 359. 
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Stone Age Peoples in the Age of the Airplane 

sture to pasture, but always relatively certain of food, raiment 
and shelter. 

Their social life had the utmost stability with no prospect of 
change, unless it were starvation when the hunt failed or epidemics 
«ruck down their herds. They lived apart from the world and 
fom each other. Thirty distinct ethnic groups, some numbering 
ess than a thousand persons, led a common mode of life across 
the whole of Northern Asia but were strangers to one another and 
ignorant of life elsewhere. The tundra was their earth. Samoyedes 
were known in England as early as the time of Queen Elizabeth; 
Giles Fletcher, her Ambassador to Moscow, describing them as 
former cannibals.* But centuries passed as a day without change; 30 
years ago George Kennan, after visiting Siberia, could write: “The 


Koryak simply exists, like a human oyster, in the quiet waters of his 
monotonous life.”* 


Upheaval 


| opeNING of the Northern Sea Route heralded a great up- 
heaval in their quiet life. In a single generation nomad peoples 
who did not know the use of the wheel in transport, who used 
only sleds in the tundra and skin canoes in sea-fishing, learned to 
drive tractors and operate motor boats and became familiar with 
the airplane. New permanent settlements sprang up in the tundra. 
The nomads found their neighbors using smokeless electric bulbs 
instead of seal oil lamps. 

What was done to help them readjust their lives? The founding 
of the Institute of the Peoples of the North in Leningrad 15 years 
ago was a major step. The first students came, dressed in deer- 
skins, from every part of the Arctic territory. For the first time 
nomads from the Chukchi headland met nomads from the Taimyr 
and Kola peninsulas to find common interests. The early students 
helped prepare 16 alphabets used in printing the first primers to 
appear among these people. Words had to be invented for such 
things as steamship, locomotive, airplane, mine and mill. The 
primers were used in founding elementary education, which by 


* Of the Russe Common Wealth, by Giles Fletcher. London, circa 1570. 
*Tent-Life in Siberia, by George Kennan. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and 


London, 1910, p. 200. 
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1938 was reported to have made such progress that no studen: 
among the 200 entering that year in the Leningrad Institute had 
had less than four years of elementary schooling. Schools are now 
to be found everywhere in the Arctic territory, and if some elders 
still shake their heads dubiously the younger generation is wholly 
won over. 

Medical service, if not altogether new, has a far greater oy. 
reach. Hospitals, which in 1913 numbered 53 and were chiefly 
for the use of white traders, had by 1938 increased to 400 and are 
open to all. Some hospitals have full equipment for surgery, X-ray 
examinations, blood tests, dental work, treatment of venereal and 
other contagious diseases. Many operate branch clinics and mater. 
nity homes. While the hospitals give some education in hygiene, 
the schools do more. Youngsters in school learn to use soap and 
water and other toilet articles. Some tribes had ritual laws pro- 
hibiting washing; but after a term in school the children are 
accustomed to taking a regular bath, often teaching the old folks 
at home.® 

The medical work has resulted in a rising birth rate and declin- 
ing mortality. On the Commander Islands, where all children are 
now born under hospital care, the first natural increases in popula. 
tion began in 1935 and have been in continual ascendance since. 
The Aleuts, who inhabit these islands, were a fast dying race.’ The 
Nentsi who in the 35-year period from 1900 to 1935 dwindled 7: 
per cent have since shown a five per cent increase.* Similar reports 
are made about other peoples. 

Contacts established in the schools and medical centers lead to 
a rising demand for diversified consumer goods: cotton cloth, 
woolens, sewing machines, phonographs, iron stoves, cereal and 
vegetable foods. The open sea route makes these available. The 
net result is an expanding northern market and further cultural 
advances. Hunters who a few years back wore skin garments now 
go about in leather or woolen jackets with zippers. Iron stoves 


5 “Soviet Arctic Pavilion at the Agricultural Fair,” Sovietskaya Arktika, No. 9, 1939. 

8 “The School in the Far North,” by S. Samoilov, Moscow News, May 1, 1939. 

T Sovietskie Ostrova Tikhovo Okeana, by M. A. Sergeyev, Leningrad, 1918, pp. 
129-132. 

8 The Soviets, by Albert Rhys Williams, Harcourt Brace Co., New York, 1937. 
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stone Age Peoples in the Age of the Airplane 

effect a revolution in eating habits, making for ease in preparing 
hot cooked foods. A variegated diet, including cereals and vege- 
tables, replaces the strictly meat diet. The northern trade, dis- 
tributed through more than 4,000 stores, was valued at 1,600 mil- 
lion rubles in 1939. Cotton cloth and woolen goods alone showed a 
21 per cent increase over the preceding year.” The average annual 
shipments by seaway, which were 50,000 tons before 1932, had 
increased almost five-fold to 240,000 tons by 1938.'° Some of this 
tonnage was not consumed in the north but went on through to 
the Pacific. This suggests that the Northern Sea Route has stra- 
tegic value as well. As early as 1936 Vilhjalmur Stefansson com- 
mented that “there now seems to be no reason why, in case of a 
national emergency such as, for instance, a war in the Pacific, it 
would not be possible to send 24,000,000 tons around the north 
coast of Asia next year by the same process that took the 240,000 
through that passage last year.”"* 

The life of tundra nomads is being reshaped by this trade in 
many ways. With access to goods from outside the northern peo- 
ples become less dependent on the reindeer herd and the hunt for 
food, clothing and shelter. The nomad people tend to form colonies, 
often of wooden houses, erected around the schools, hospitals and 
trading posts. However, reindeer herding and hunting are not 
abandoned, remaining still a source of income to the majority. 
But the family migrates less and less. More women and children 
remain in settled homes. Herdsmen alone follow the reindeer but 
in an organized, collectivized fashion and with the help of vet- 
erinarians. The same applies to hunters, who now are given guns 
and other equipment. 

On the other hand some of the people enter new occupations 
connected with the Northern Sea Route development. At the Am- 
derma fluorite mines are truck-drivers, former hunters of the 
Nentsi people, who in the long trek northward had lost the art 
of smelting ores. In other places people return to farming after a 


®“Trade in the Far North,” Izvestia, Oct. 9, 1939. 

20“Soviet Arctic Pavilion at the Agricultural Fair,” Sovietskaya Arktika, No. 9, 
1939. 

“Background of the Trans-Polar Flights,” by Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Research 
Bulletin on the Soviet Union, New York, Aug. 30, 1937, Pp. 84. 
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Pacific Affairs 
lapse of centuries.’? In the Chukchi peninsula and elsewhere special 
trade schools train natives to work as meteorologists, wireless 
operators, truck drivers, air mechanics, store clerks, even airplane 
pilots.* As the native population grows in proficiency and jn 
numbers the new arctic settlements will probably be peopled 
chiefly from them. 


Adjustments 


ie ADJUSTING to modern life the northern nomads have not re. 

linquished distinctive aspects of folk culture. A merger has taken 
place. Woven in the new cloth of northern cultural life are patterns 
of the old. The people still retain a deftness in pictorial art. Schoo! 
children starting with a single line at the antlers draw a perfect 
contour of a running reindeer. Some now paint in oils, but the 
common theme remains “tundra landscape.” Chukchi bone-caryers 
have better tools, but their best carvings remain those of the rein. 
deer and sleigh. Women use sewing machines, but still delight the 
eye with colorful needlework on suede embroidered with white 
hairs of deer dewlap. Music students become familiar with wind 
and string orchestras; but recordings preserve Eskimo and Chukchi 
songs sung to the beat of a tom-tom. 

Native theaters have been formed among the Nentsi and other 
peoples."* In their repertoires are productions of classic dramas 
by Ostrovsky, Gogol, Gorky, Moliére. But when they produce 
their own plays a recurrent theme is the conflict between medicine 
and magic. The shaman is a villain, the doctor a hero. The villain 
leads his associates to their downfall. The hero rescues those who 
follow him. These dramas reflect a major conflict in the native 
mind, passing from animism to science. An arctic theatrical di- 
rector once told me that when showing motion pictures for the 
first time he observed natives peering behind the screen to find 
out if some shaman was not pulling wires to manipulate the 
shadow actors. Shaman’s spirits were believed to keep tall buildings 
from falling down. The shaman was once thought to control radio 


12 “Agriculture in the Basin of the Indigirka,” by V. P. Dadykin, Sovsetskaya 
Arktika, No. 9, 1938, pp. 28-32. 

18 Article by M. Kaminsky, in Sovietskaya Arktika, No. 3, 1940, pp. 21-25. 

14“Theater Within the Arctic Circle,” Pravda, Sept. 13, 1939. 
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Stone Age Peoples in the Age of the Airplane 
towers and make steamboats move. The hold of shamanism, how- 
ever, is rapidly passing with the spread of modern knowledge 
through schools, medical centers and the drama. Motion pictures 
have explanatory subtitles and sound-tracks in the native language. 

Some interesting adjustments have been made also to mechanical 
overland transport. The first crawler trucks sent north had rubber- 
tire treads, which cracked apart in the severe frost. An ingenious 
native mechanic made a traction tread of walrus hide for use in 
winter haulage.’® Another inventor built a huge ten-ton trailer 
Jed for use with the tractor. It has three runners, the middle one 
serving as a traction-rod.’® Its timbers were nailed together, but 
dog-team sleds are still being made without nails. Fastened with 
thongs, these sleds are made of bent or planed wood and haul 
about 500 pounds. A hunter will trade fur pelts, fish, meat, rein- 
deer, but never his sled, it is said. A good sled is the pride of the 
dan and each has its own distinctive style.’7 

A written language has meant the dawn of a native literature 
other than oral folklore. Historical works written by natives about 
their own people have appeared. Oral folk legends have been 
collected and published. Newspapers appear in the native lan- 
guages; but old men can still be found who ask: “Why learn 
reading and writing? Have we lost our tongues? Have we for- 
gotten how to speak?”?* In the heart of the Taimyr, relic tribes 
can still be found who have not yet learned to care for domesti- 
cated reindeer and live a precarious life following herds of wild 
deer, snared with thong nets in which grazing deer entangle their 
antlers. These nomads might be called true children of the tundra, 
as Pushkin once called the Kalntyk a son of the steppe, but they 
called themselves the Nganasans, “the men.” For them the tundra 
is the earth. They are ultra-conservative. 

Unlike the Nganasans or the old men are young writers who 
eagerly accept the new life. Some of them think, perhaps rightly, 


S“Mechanized Transport in the North,” Sovietskaya Arktika, No. 11, 1939, pp. 
83-90. 

© Sovietskaya Arktika, No. 8, 1940, Pp. 92. 

“Along the Kahtanga Trail,” by Alex Volsky, Sovietskaya Arktika, No. 9, 1937, 
pp. 40-48, 
* Chukotka, by Tikhon Semushkin, Moscow, 1938, p. 249. 
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Pacific Affair; 
that they are the Pushkins of their own nascent literature. The 
new literature of former nomads has curious parallel images 
In singing of the Turksib railway young Kazakh poets visualize 
the locomotive as Tulpar, the legendary horse of incredible swift. 
ness." In singing of the Arctic airways young northern poet 
visualize the airplane as an air reindeer, who in one day traye\ 
farther than Kotachan, the fleet sleigh deer, used to go in a wh: 
year. In wonderment, one poet queries: “Am I really a bird” 
Nikolai Tarabukni, an Even (or Lamut) poet, closes his poem thus: 


I fly like an eagle as far as the sky is open. 

I send from aloft my salute to the earth. 

Drive on my sleigh reindeer, my aerial reindeer, 
For I have become now a son of the clouds.”° 


The northern peoples will, no doubt, eventually become adjusted 
to life in the age of the airplane. The social upheaval of this 
generation, being at root an occupational readjustment, will gradu- 
ally transform their society as increasing numbers either engage in 
a new way in the deer farming which is the natural tundn 
economy, or turn to master the technology required to operate 
modern arctic enterprises. In both ways they will have a part in 
keeping open around North Asia the sea route so important both 
to Soviet naval defense in the Pacific and to the development and 
civilizing of the extreme northeast of Asia. 

New York, March 1941 

19 Kazakh Poetry, by Tagzhanov and Dzhansugarov, Gikhl (State Literary Pub- 
lishers), Moscow, 1934. 


20 Sever Poet, poems by poets of northern peoples, Gikhl (State Literary Publishers), 
Leningrad, 1939. 
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Comment and Correspondence 


AMERICA’S STRATEGY AGAINST JAPAN 


Rear-ADMIRAL GUMPEI SEKINE 
Translated by A. J. Grajdanzev 


TranstaTor’s Nore: Gumpei Sekine was born in 1886. He graduated 
| from the Naval Academy in 1909 and the Naval Staff College in 1921. 
In 1925 he was Naval Attaché in Brazil. In 1928 he was appointed to the 
General Staff and the Naval Staff College. Since 1938 he has been on the 
Naval General Staff. This article was published in Totairiku for March, 
1941. In Keizai Chishiki for March, 1941, Rear-Admiral Sekine published 
a similar article on “America’s War Provocation Against Japan and Our 
Counter-Policy.” 


the American Government announced an im- 
portant decision to go ahead with a program of military preparations 
and at the same time of increased help to Great Britain. In the first days 
of January it introduced in Congress the Lease-Lend Bill. This Bill 
actually is the expression of a desire to take part in the war. The bill is 
now under discussion, and it is quite pertinent to ask what form Amer- 
ica’s growing participation in the war will take. She may attack in the 
Atlantic, while remaining on the defensive in the Pacific; or she may 
attack in the Pacific, limiting her role in the Atlantic to defensive 
measures; or she may choose to attack in both oceans. Judging by various 
recent announcements of the American Government it will take the first 
road—attack in the Atlantic and defense in the Pacific. However, before 
the final decision will be made, many turns and twists are possible. 
There can be no doubt that 20 years ago at the time of the Washington 
_ Conference Great Britain and the U.S.A. agreed to a common front of 
the Anglo-Saxon powers, with America keeping watch over Asia and 
Great Britain over Europe. Of course, the country to be watched over in 
Asia was Japan, and immediately after the Washington Conference an 
American naval squadron was concentrated in the Pacific. Since then the 
| US.A. and Great Britain have concertedly kindled the flames of Chinese 
resistance to Japan. In Europe after the submission of Germany [in 1918] 
Great Britain preferred to help her restoration. However, already at the 
time of the Italo-Ethiopian conflict the Anglo-Saxon countries showed 
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Pacific Affair; 
themselves as the enemies of Germany and Italy and drew France an/ 
the Soviet Union into their camp. 

At this stage a divergence of opinions appeared. For Great Britain 
Europe was to be first; for the U.S.A. Asia came first. This was revealed 
during the Manchurian and Shanghai incidents when the US.A, jp. 
sisted on the application of force and Great Britain refused. When war 
in Europe broke out, the aim of Great Britain was to continue resistance 
in Europe as long as possible, while in America one body of opinion de. 
veloped which held that resistance in Europe is rather useless, that the 
British Government should come to Canada, that the U.S.A. should be 
on the defensive in the Atlantic, but should attack in the Pacific, crush 
Japan and then make a slow offensive against Germany and Italy, using 
the armies of the Soviet Union and China. This opinion had its begin. 
ning at the time of the German Blitzkrieg against Norway and it was 
strengthened when the Maginot line collapsed and German troops were 
poised for an attack against the territory of Great Britain herself. It was 
argued that the British Government should retreat to Canada, that al! 
that remains of the British Navy should join the American Navy, that 
the territories from India to New Zealand, as well as Singapore, should 
come under the U.S.A. However, it appeared later on that the German 
invasion of Great Britain was not so easy to accomplish; that the British 
power of resistance was great; that Italian troops were not successful in 
their invasion of Greece, contrary to expectations; that the Italian inya- 
sion of Egypt was stopped by the British colonial troops. 

All this has influenced the U.S.A., and the attack on Japan was post- 
poned till the successful conclusion of the Mediterranean battle. Recent) 
the chief efforts of the U.S.A. have been concentrated on help to the 
British, the remainder being used for the military preparations of the 
U.S.A. herself. The idea was that if Great Britain were to win, the Axis 
powers would, of course, be overthrown; if not, then the U.S.A. would 
at least be able to insure the safety of North and South America. The 
latest official statement of policy claimed that “the chief effort is being 
devoted to military preparations at home and the secondary effort to help 
Great Britain.” But this change is probably only theoretical, and aid to 
Britain continues to occupy first place. Thus the former policy of the 
U.S.A.—‘“the Pacific first”—changed to “the Atlantic first.” In any case 
even rich America can not pursue simultaneously two active policies, one 
in the Pacific and one in the Atlantic. 

But will Great Britain succeed in the Mediterranean? It is true that 
British and Greek troops have had certain successes against the Italians. 
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America’s Strategy Against Japan 

put will this influence the general situation? First of all, the Greek troops 
ae already somewhat weakened in Albania and they are now applying 
desperate efforts. But about 500,000 German troops are poised in Ru- 
mania for the drive on Salonika, and if this drive takes place, the Greek 
defense on the Albania front will collapse. 

Secondly, the British recently had some successes in the Eastern Medi- 
erranean; supremacy in the Mediterranean remains in their hands, and 
they can move their troops and supplies with freedom. But at the end of 
190 a powerful German air force was moved to Italy and the combined 
lulian and German air forces displayed great activity in the Mediter- 
ranean and damaged a battleship, severely damaged an aircraft carrier 
and sank a cruiser. Even if the British increase their forces in the Mediter- 
ranean, they will finally lose their supremacy there. The Mediterranean 
theater, which was a secondary one for Great Britain, attracts more and 
more forces, to the neglect of Britain’s own defenses, presenting a good 
chance for the Germans to invade the islands. It is clear then that under 
these conditions, even if the U.S.A. increases its help to Great Britain, 
this help will be in vain. But one who rides the tiger cannot dismount 
and America will be compelled to increase more and more her help to 
Great Britain. 

In such circumstances the U.S.A. cannot undertake an offensive against 
Japan. First of all the industrial power of the U.S.A. is not yet sufficient. 
The capacity of American heavy industries is now shared with Great 
Britain; but the productive capacity of Great Britain will continue to fall 
under the influence of war in general, of the German aerial attacks and 
of the German counter blockade. America must then divert a greater and 
greater part of her productive capacity to Great Britain. In June last year 
the Americans boasted that the American airplane production capacity 
would reach 1,000 planes a day by January 1st. However, actual produc- 
tion capacity is now only 30 airplanes and it may reach 50 airplanes only 
by the end of the year. But Germany at the start of the war had an air- 
plane capacity of 70 a day. Recently it was reported that Great Britain 
ordered 12,000 airplanes from the U.S.A. But one should not forget that 
sometime ago Coventry, the only huge airplane factory concentration in 
Great Britain, was ruined by the German aerial bombardment, so that 
the U.S.A. must also replace the British productive capacity. 


{ew sECOND reason for the hesitation of the U.S.A. is her insufficiency 

in naval power. America now has 15 battleships, 6 airplane carriers, 

18 heavy cruisers, 17 light cruisers, 80 destroyers and 34 submarines; 
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Pacific Affair; 
but this does not differ much from Japan’s naval strength and js ot 
enough for an attack against Japan. If Great Britain falls, this navy wil 
be necessary for defense against the German and Italian navies. 

The third reason is that the campaign against Japan must be protractes 
If the U.S.A. recklessly decides to attack Japan, a direct attack on Japanese 
shores will prove impossible. According to Admiral Yates Sterling, j, 
such case the American ships from the West Coast and Hawaii wail 
have to go through Australian waters to Singapore; but this, of course 
will demand much time. In other words, the present strength of th. 
U.S.A. is not sufficient for a war on two fronts. If the U.S.A. concep. 
trates on help to Great Britain, she cannot attack Japan. If the US.4 
stops her help to Great Britain, the fall of the latter is inevitable, anj 
then, under the conditions of the Three-Power Pact, Japan will get help 
from Germany and Italy; South America will fall into their hands, and 
the U.S.A. may herself become an object of attack. “Great Britain’s suc. 
cess or failure is the security or danger of the U.S.A.,” and how can the 
U.S.A. begin war in the Pacific while this danger exists? 

But though it follows from the preceding that the U.S.A. cannot wage 
a two-front war, we cannot be absolutely certain that war in the Pacific 
is impossible. British success in the Mediterranean prolonged the war for 
the time being and the U.S.A. proclaimed a new policy: “help to Great 
Britain—first of all; what remains—for the military preparedness of the 
U.S.A. herself. If in the future war breaks out in the Pacific, we must be 
ready for it.” Measures necessary for this preparedness are (1) help to 
Chiang Kai-shek; and (2) strengthening of American military bases in 
the Orient, as well as of Singapore. In the Anglo-American agreement 
Singapore plays an important part because in case of war against Japan 
Singapore will serve as an extremely important base for the American 
squadrons. But it is extremely important for the American Navy not to 
be molested on its way to Asia by the Japanese Navy. War may be 
imagined as progressing along the line San Francisco-Hawaii-Australia- 
Eastern Asia. Between Hawaii and Australia there are islands which 
serve as seaplane bases and there can be no doubt that they are prepared 
to contribute to the safety of sea communications. Furthermore, the 
British will render all possible help to the American Navy which wil 
thus not be in the position of Rojdestvensky’s squadron [in the Russo- 
Japanese War], though the goal will not be reached easily. 

Now, along Eastern Asia the American Navy has no bases except 
Manila. Manila is a fortress; but its facilities are inadequate and it does 
not have a large dock. Its floating dock raising capacity is 18,000 tons; 
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America’s Strategy Against Japan 

but it is of the old type. It is too short and 10,000-ton cruisers of the new 
type cannot enter it. Manila’s facilities for storage of fuel are also inade- 
uate. Moreover Manila is so near to the Japanese bases that the American 
Navy will easily be worn out. As to Singapore, it is a completed fortress 
and its great docks can repair ships of 50,000 tons; its storage facilities for 
fuel are great. The base is completed. Its additional advantage is that it 
is relatively far from the Japanese bases and the American Navy can re- 
main there in safety. It is, moreover, halfway between Australia and 


Manila. 
As to land operations in connection with the activities of the Navy, 


érst of all comes help to Chiang Kai-shek, then the strengthening of 
Manila and Hongkong; attempts to establish mastery of the South China 
Sea; and finally operations against the western and southwestern terri- 
tories of Japan. Formerly the American strategists preferred to attack the 
east and northeast, but with the completion of the Singapore base prefer- 
ence is given to the southwestern and western approaches. With access 
to Singapore the American Navy will be in an extremely advantageous 
and rational position with respect to Japan. 

But if Singapore is occupied by some other power, there will be no 
suitable base for the American Navy and it will be in an extremely dif- 
ficult position to wage war. It is true that Sydney and Melbourne have 
certain facilities, but it will take a long time to complete them. On the 
other hand they are too far from Japan. My opinion is that it is no 
longer the question of whether Singapore will fall into American hands 
or not in case of British success or failure in the Mediterranean on 
which war in the Pacific is dependent. In either case we should lose 
the chance [to take Singapore]. 

Here I want to meet objections raised in various quarters. 

(1) “Great Britain will necessarily be defeated, so it is preferable for 
Japan to wait.” But the Americans, at least President Roosevelt, believe 
that the chance to defeat Great Britain has passed now. In this case it may 
already be too late for us. On the other hand, if England is on the way 
to lose the battle of the Mediterranean, the world will fall under the 
influence of Germany and Italy; and if we limit our part to that of spec- 
tators, can we be sure that Germany and Italy will recognize our aspira- 
tion for Singapore and the South Seas [Nan Yo]? And why did Ger- 
many and Italy conclude an alliance with Japan? Their purpose was to 
prevent the prolongation of war in Europe and in the Pacific. If Japan 
goes to the South, it will have an extremely favorable effect on the posi- 
tion of Germany and Italy in the Mediterranean. How can Japan in 
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this situation apply the policy of “wait and see”? We must absolutely 
reject such a policy. Singapore is the anchor for widely spread British 
possessions in the Indian and Pacific oceans, from India through the 
South Seas to Australia and New Zealand. Is not Japan taking upon her. 
self the duty of leader of Eastern Asia? If we do not have the courage 
to take steps to advance to the South, how can we speak about such 
leadership? 

(2) “If a certain power occupies Singapore, will it not start a wa; 
between the U.S.A. and Japan?” But it was shown above that the US.4 
cannot go ahead with a war against Japan and at the same time help 
Great Britain. 

(3) “It is dangerous to go south if Japan-Soviet relations are not ad. 
justed successfully.” But (a) German-Soviet relations are becoming close: 
every day; (b) Germany is in a strong position because she has about one 
million soldiers on the Soviet border; (c) as a result of Japan’s advance 
to the south the position of Germany and Italy in the Mediterranean wii 
be strengthened and what can the Soviet Union do then? (d) Moreover, 
the adjustment of Japan-Soviet relations is not absolutely impossible. 

We should not look furtively to the right and to the left, but without 
hesitation go south. 

(4) “The China Incident is not yet solved; to advance in a southern 
direction is thus dangerous and at the same time impossible.” But in my 
opinion go per cent of the China Incident is already solved. When the 
southwestern routes of China’s supplies are completely cut, Chiang Kai 
shek will be shut up in three provinces—Ssuch’uan, Yiinnan and Kuei- 
chou. Some people insist that the China Incident cannot be considered 
solved before Chiang Kai-shek is driven out of China. My answer to 
these people would be that they do not know China. When in all the 
long history of China has the seat of the Central Government been lo- 
cated in one of these provinces? We need not care how long a time tt 
takes for Chiang Kai-shek to give up; the only thing necessary is to sever 
completely the southwestern route. Though there can be no doubt as to 
the effectiveness of aerial bombardment of the route, the best policy would 
be a declaration of war against the regime of Chiang Kai-shek, a blockade 
of Rangoon, and seizure of all ships going to Rangoon with supplies for 
Chiang Kai-shek. However, the solution of the Singapore problem is a 
prerequisite to such action. The solution of the Singapore problem is 
therefore the way to terminate the China Incident. 

(5) “Steps to solve the Singapore problem will greatly deteriorate our 
domestic economic situation.” It is true that there is now a scarcity of 
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America’s Strategy Against Japan 

goods in Japan. However, once the South Seas are under our influence, 
this problem will be solved. I would advance rather the opposite slogan: 
“The more pressing the domestic situation becomes, the sooner we should 
so south. This is the solution to all our problems—in respect to the 
USA. to the Soviet Union, to China, to Europe, and to the domestic 
situation; we may kill five birds with one stone. We should not wait until 
Britain is successful in the Mediterranean and President Roosevelt plays 
his trump card. We should be especially warned that the U.S.A. may use 
sweet words to stop Japan’s advance to the south. Let us not be taken in 
by such tricks lest later we regret it bitterly.” 
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BOOK REVIEWs 


Tue Barrie ror Asia. By Edgar Snow. New York: Random 
House. 1941. pp. 431. $4.00. 


a™ clue to the importance of this book lies in its title, \, 
Snow, himself an old China hand with something approaching a tight 
little monopoly on knowledge of certain areas of modern China, ha 
chosen to write his latest report in a continental setting rather than tha 
of a province or special district. His book is about China as the kingpin 
in the struggle for Asia between nations, classes and ideas. Since Asia ae 
integral factor in the European war, tied into its politics and its strategy 
by the British Empire as much as the Tripartite Axis Pact, this book i 
also about the struggle for survival in which the whole world is now, i. 
rectly or indirectly, engaged. 

This covers a lot of ground. But Snow’s analysis of the battle for Asia 
and what it means to the fighting chances of Western democracies js as 
careful, as close-fibred and as rich as his reporting of Chinese politics. The 
one grows out of the other; in the tensions between the Kuomintang and 
the Chinese Soviets, in the tribulations of a Asien magistrate or in the 
bombardment of Nantao, Mr. Snow found the dilemmas and the frustra. 
tions and the problems which he is convinced are the common denomina- 
tors of all our equations. 

China is at the center of the struggle as it is described here, and a good 
part of the book is an examination of the curious balance of unequal and 
dissimilar forces which has enabled that embattled nation to survive so far. 
In military terms, it has been what General Chen Cheng described to 
Snow as “the strategy of trading space for time,” and this book maps the 
campaigns by which China has managed to avert defeat by shrewd re- 
treat since 1937. In political terms, it has been the united front between 
Chinese bankers, Soviet leaders, hungry peasants and “reformed” war 
lords, and Snow charts with equal thoroughness the victories and the 
defeats along this line. 

This is, in the best sense of the phrase, a newspaperman’s book. It 
describes events and people in the Far East since 1937 as a working re 
porter saw them. If the details seem fresher and more colorful than one’ 
memories of the original dispatches, this is—as with many newspaper- 
men’s books—less to be blamed on censors than on cable tolls. Snow has 
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ais own variant of the standard formula for such books: it lengthens his 
tether by letting him break the formal order of events for excursions into 
whe strange charm of Peking, the effects of modern bombing, the psy- 
chology of the Japanese and the life histories of some of the more curious 
+aracters in his story. This produces odd variations of emphasis, and 
ome specialists may feel that he has cheated them or their subjects. But it 
isthe kind of cheating that history does, too. 

Some of his best reporting is on the Soviet areas of China which he first 
described in Red Star Over China, It includes the first detailed report on 
the New Fourth Army, the rear guard of those Red forces who left 
Kiangsi on their epic march to the Northwest in 1934. This rear guard 
covered the withdrawal with some 30,000 men and boys. Under Han 
Ying (Hsiang Ying), their leader and hero, they broke up into small 
artisan bands which, retreating eastward, found a precarious refuge in 
the forests of Fukien and Kiangsi. Not until December, 1936 did they 
karn that resistance to Japan might be renewed, weeks after the Sian 
incident during which the United Front first began to jell. Only late in 
1937 did they first establish contact with Mao Tse-tung and the Eighth 
Route Army, and finally reach an agreement with General Ho Ying-ch ‘in, 
the War Minister. Around this agreement centers the dispute which 
fared into open fighting in January between the New Fourth Army and 
Chungking forces. 

Snow went back to Yenan to see the Eighth Route Army leaders whose 
most reliable chronicler he has become for the outside world. He reports 
on a girl’s college in caves around the city, on new Chinese music, on 
Soviet elections. But his chief interest was in Mao’s analysis of the United 
Front and his own observation of how it was working. His two chief 
conclusions here are still short of widespread acceptance outside China, 
but they are closely documented. He predicts disillusion for those liberals 
who expect the Reds to become reformers, having found substantial evi- 
dence of their loyalty to international socialism even through the zigzags 
required by cooperation in a nationalist United front. Second, he reports 
that the border regions managed by the Chinese Communists and the 
northwest areas now provide the peasants with the ablest and the most 
democratic administration they have ever known. 

The chief link between these inland provinces of the Northwest and the 
rest of Free China Snow found in the industrial cooperatives, of which 
he has written here the most complete account since their inception. This 
‘s reporting at its best, from his description of Rewi Alley, the “big-nosed 
foreign devil” from New Zealand who has taught the Chinese to salvage 
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the tools from their scorched cities to his account of the young worker, 
in the interior who are using these tools to equip China’s war efor and 
to create their new “brotherhood of production.” 

It is this new experiment in cooperative industrialization which, more 
than anything else, emerges from this account as a Promising cemen, 
to hold together the United Front and China itself against the di, 
ruptive pressures which are being applied against them. China’s dix. 
covery of its own west may yet be one of the really important 
geographical events of modern history. In spite of the drag of Chines 
capital toward foreign markets and even toward the still glowing ember 
of coast cities burned by the Japanese, tools, materials, workers an 
markets are coming together in the hinterland where they are relatively 
safe from attack, and where the Kuomintang bureaucracy, the starry. 
eyed, Western-trained intellectuals and the peasants can continue trying 
to work out their own Chinese version of a “democratic collectivism” 
tough and elastic enough to survive. 

There is no easy discount in this book of the odds against survival, 
Japan is the chief obstacle, and some of the most original and provocative 
observation recorded here is of the strength and weakness of Japanese 
imperialism as Snow saw it in China in the last few years. 

Japanese military fascism, in this analysis, “is a counter-revolution in 
which the internal democratic movement, seeking to solve its problems 
by eliminating its own exploiting classes, has been cleverly put into 
reverse by the latter and sent marching abroad to seek a ‘solution’ by 
eliminating the ‘exploiters’ there.” It is, in other words, strong with the 
hunger and despair of Japanese farmers and weak with confusion as 
to its own ends. This latter weakness, according to Snow, explains the 
fundamentally contradictory character of Japanese imperialism which 
requires it to destroy, with Wang Ching-wei as earlier with Chiang 
Kai-shek, the bases of each compromise which politically it needs to 
preserve. 

Russia seems to Snow less of a menace. Although he recognizes the 
loyalty of Chinese Communists to the Comintern and the identity, in 
final analysis, of Comintern strategy with the defense needs of the Soviet 
Union, he points out that Chinese independence is still necessary to 
both the Red Army and the world revolution as Moscow plans them. 
In Sinkiang, which Russia could grab without trouble if it wanted to, 
he finds evidence that Russia is out for higher stakes than colonies. 
Finally, the community of interest between Soviet aims and those of 
Chungking is substantial enough at least to spare the Chinese Commu- 
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nists the embarrassment of their comrades in other countries who have 
“put themselves out on limbs to be sawed off by Soviet foreign policy.” 

Besides Japan and Russia, China faces the “mutative but still powerful 
forces of Western imperialism.” Snow estimates that United States 
“id” to China in its struggle against Japan has amounted to between 
gye and seven per cent of our economic support to Japan. Our pious 
genunciations of Japanese aggression have gone hand in hand with 
profitable sale of the tools of aggression, and Great Britain has a com- 
oarable record. One of the merits of his book, however, is its analysis 
of this strangely obscene phenomenon on a level which puts such com- 
mercial perversions of national interest in the context of what they spring 
‘om in our own society and what they imply for our own capacity to 
defend ourselves. 

Only one of the ten sections of The Battle for Asia is directly con- 
cemed with this bigger problem, in which the bombs falling on 
Chungking are arguments in our own debate with ourselves about 
our future. But in every chapter of the book, there is collateral evidence 
for the debate. Snow is concerned, in one sense, not only with China 
and the struggle for Asia but also with the struggle in democracies 
| everywhere to find a dynamic political strategy, a set of values beyond 
adherence to a status quo which has long been anachronistic. 

His findings are a mixture of despair and optimism. The system of 
imperial and commercial colonies in Asia—the Indian Empire “is prob- 
ably the main cause of the decadence of British political life in recent 
years”—casts a pall of gloom over anyone trying to assess the fighting 
capacity of democracies on their record in the Far East. On the other hand, 
China’s war has proved that “democracy can fight better than dictator- 
ship,” and most of China’s strength has been, as Spain’s was, a reflection 
of the enormous power which a growing democracy is still capable of. 

In the last chapter, where the experience of the battle for Asia is for 
the first time directly summed up in terms of prediction, the balance 
swings toward discouragement. This is the record, and it is smudged 
and dirty. Its only heroes are those Chinese and Westerners who are 
working for and with the slowly-developing ideas of cooperative and 
progressive democracy. How these ideas could be made facts, to help 
save not only China but our own skins, is suggested in a program 
framed with an eye to the present dangers we face in the Pacific. This 
program involves abrogation of the unequal treaties and surrender of 
Shanghai to the Chinese; cancellation of loans made prior to the war; 
pacts of democracy with China and other self-governing powers on the 
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Pacific, including the Soviet Union; financial and military help to Chins 
with support of its united front; repudiation of Britain’s colonial empix 
as a liability to the cause of the democracies; all this “with a great ded 
of speed and noise.” This sounds fantastic, as Snow admits. But the 
stakes are also fantastic, and so is the penalty we shall have to pay if 
we fail to realize that this, or something very like it, is the price of 


victory. T 
Josep Barnes 

New York, April 

of t 

worl 

Borc 

Tue StruccLe ror NortH Cuina. By George E. Taylor. 1PR 
Inquiry Series. New York: International Secretariat, Institute of A 

Pacific Relations. 1940. pp. xiv + 247. $2.00. Chit 

pres: 

leak 

His volume presents a wealth of fact regarding the Japanese. J in T 

sponsored Provisional Government, which the author was able to study J land 
on the spot while serving as Professor of Political Science at Yenching J prin 
University. At the same time it presents one of the most cogent and nece 
fascinating analyses of the problem of puppet government which has C 
yet appeared. The resulting synthesis of observation and interpretation JR of f 
is a first-rate achievement. prot 
The theme may be stated briefly: when the Japanese army seized the J dec: 
railways and the main cities of North China, the peasantry and the J beer 
hinterland were not yet politically minded. Reform and nationalism J was 
had made but a bare beginning, and the old China still survived in a tr 
the countryside. The Japanese army set up the Provisional Government find 
at Peking (Dec. 14, 1937) as a tool for political control on the old resu 
Chinese basis. For almost a year thereafter the army occupied itself as t 
with the war and left the hinterland to itself. In that period the on | 
(Chinese) Border Government of Hopei, Shansi, and Chahar was V 
organized (Jan. 1938, at Fuping in western Hopei); political con- Mir 
sciousness was aroused among the peasantry, and there came into being of 1 
a rival claimant for the control of North China with which the Jap Prit 
anese have had to struggle ever since. (Ne 
Professor Taylor analyzes the struggle under three heads: military, revi 
political, and economic. Through the whole story runs the theme of basi 
Japanese frustration, which arose partly from circumstance and partly fam 
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from a contradiction between means and ends. By means of the latest 
tools of modernization—press, universities, and railways—the Japanese 
ure trying to turn the clock back and set up an old-style control, while 
the patriots of the hinterland, with almost no facilities beyond the 
primitive methods of walking and talking, are aiming at the fullest 
deoree of modern political organization. 

Thus the original Japanese hope was that a really indirect control 
might be exercised through the puppet heads of the Provisional Gov- 
emment, These anachronistic creatures were “the last representatives 
of the great traditions of the civil service of the Empire,” willing to 
work disinterestedly for whoever was in power. But the challenge of the 
Border Government has obliged the Japanese, contrary to their own 
plans, to “assume more and more direct participation in government.” 

Again, the Japanese attempted from the beginning to create in North 
China a news vacuum into which propaganda could be pumped. Secret 
press laws and a rigorous censorship were instituted, the only serious 
leaks being through the embassy radios in Peking and the Concessions 
in Tientsin. But diminishing returns set in when it came to the hinter- 
land, for the very illiteracy of the peasantry left them immune to 
printed propaganda. Thus propaganda was most feasible where least 
necessary, in the area already controlled by force. 

Control of the railway network by means of pillboxes and a system 
of Railway Loving Villages, made responsible for sections of line, also 
proved insufficient for domination of the hinterland. “Given another 
decade of progress, the growth of communications would probably have 
been extensive enough to make guerilla warfare impossible. . . . As it 
was, the specific development of communications was such as to form 
a trap... . Conquering armies poured along the railway lines only to 
find that conquest had not ended; it had just begun” (p. 63). The 
resulting lack of territorial control has “forced the Japanese, in so far 
as they reply to guerilla attacks, to rely not on political measures, but 
on force.” 

When it came to social control, frustration again set in. The Hsin 
Min Hui (New People’s Association) was inaugurated to take the place 
of the Kuomintang. Instead of the San Min Chu I (Three People’s 
Principles) of Sun Yat-sen, the new body spread the Hsin Min Chu I 
(New People’s Principles), which consisted largely of the attempt to 
revive the Confucian concept of Wang Tao (the Kingly Way) as a 
basis for the legitimacy of the new regime. Yet the respect for the 
family, which any Confucian revival must entail, allowed family influ- 
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ence to undermine that of school propaganda. Textbooks were censored 
and rewritten, but “propaganda pumped into students at school 4 
counterbalanced by the influence of the family, an institution which 
the Japanese . . . are interested in maintaining.” This contradictio, 
illustrates the fact that the Japanese “really had no plan for conducting 
a war and pacifying the country at the same time. Third-rate politic: 
generals . . . were trying to meet first-rate political problems,” They 
still are. 

On the economic front the creation of the Border Government serve 
to bifurcate the economic life of North China. When the Japaney 
resorted to inflation through their Federal Reserve Bank at Peking, 
the region hardest hit was that already under their control, where 
money was most used. Meanwhile inflation as a means of quick profit 
interfered with long term constructive planning. Like the Japanese 
army itself, “the second army of merchants, officials, drug peddlers, 
prostitutes, ronin, and big monopoly concerns which marched in the 
wake of the soldiers was too greedy of quick profit, of irresponsible 
exploitation . . . to permit of farsighted or wise policies being either 
conceived or applied” (p. 77). This is strong testimony against the 
view that all imperialism is equally bad and that it matters little 
whether subject peoples of Asia are exploited by the Dutch, the British, 
or the Japanese. Rather, imperial conquest grows worse in proportion 
as the conquerors lack financial resources. 

The Border Government is less fully described. Since the author 
traveled extensively in the Border region, this relative lack of docu- 
mentation, names, and figures no doubt reflects an actual dearth of 
printed matter as well as a friendly discretion about naming sources. 
By way of criticism, he points out that the Border leaders were “stu- 
dents of politics, not economics,” that they knew little of science and 
hardly appreciated how much it might aid them against the Japanese. 
The grievous dearth of doctors in the Border area (while patriotic 
Chinese doctors stayed in the treaty ports) is ascribed to the situation 
that has “robbed China of a great deal of her potential leadership— 
the enormous gap, unbridgable to many, between the educated and the 
illiterate, the governing and the governed.” 

The book concludes with a discussion of the “New Order in East 
Asia,” noting the dichotomy between the revived Kuomintang at Nan- 
king and the revived pre-Kuomintang Confucianism at Peking; this is 
followed by an interesting analysis of puppet government as a device 
for avoiding international responsibility while claiming international 
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privileges. The general conclusion is that “Japan has fought for and 
nearly succeeded in appropriating to herself the political and material 
basis of the old technique of international control of China, only to 
fnd that China has escaped” and entered a new phase. 

The volume is not footnoted, although there are a dozen appendices, 
mainly documents relating to the Provisional Government; minute 
jocumentation would be a tour de force, inasmuch as the author's 
materials (some of which are now deposited in the Library of Congress) 
re not generally available. 


J. K. Farrpank 
Harvard University, March 1941 


Twin Stars oF Cutna. A Behind the Scenes Story of China’s 
Valiant Struggle for Existence by a U. S. Marine Who Lived and 
Moved with the People. By Evans Fordyce Carlson. New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Co. 1940. pp. x + 331. With many illustrations 
by the author. $3.00. 


Waar is the real feeling of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
toward the Communists? This is a paramount question for everyone who 
is interested in the Far Eastern conflict but only very few persons are able 
to give any answer. The book here reviewed is a successful attempt to 
explain the tangled and often devious interrelations between Chiang 
Kai-shek, the Kuomintang, the Eighth Route Army and the so-called 
Border Government—the popular name for the Provisional Government 
of Shansi, Chahar, and Hopei. The author spent more than eight years in 
China, during which he witnessed events which are little known but 
have considerable historic significance. Like Edgar Snow and Agnes 
Smedley, he is one of the very small group of foreigners who have 
been able to spend a comparatively long time in the “test tube of New 
China” and to observe from a vantage point the cradle of Chinese 
democracy. 

In his introduction Major Carlson outlines as follows the purpose of 
his latest sojourn in China, on which this book is based: to see as many as 
possible of China’s leaders and to study the Communist Party, the strategy 
and tactics, the customs and practices of the people, and the geography of 
the country. As an Old China Hand the reviewer admits wholeheartedly 
that Major Carlson has tackled the problems which he set himself with 
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a marvelous degree of success. He lets pass before our eyes Chiang 
Kai-shek and the three Soong sisters, Kuomintang officials and Commy. 
nist leaders, intriguing foreign advisers and pious Missionaries, young 
revolutionary students and old conservative mandarins. And always, as g 
background, there are the Chinese country and the Chinese people, whom 
he knows particularly well because of his ability to speak Chinese. 

As an old and experienced soldier, Major Carlson competently de. 
scribes and judges the strategic and tactical movements of the Chinese 
and Japanese armies. A large part of the book is filled with interestins 
stories of the guerilla warfare. The whole book is written in a vind 
manner which makes it read almost like a thrilling novel. 

H. W. 


PREREQUISITES TO PEACE IN THE Far East. By Nathaniel Peffer. 
I.P.R. Inquiry Series. New York: International Secretariat, In. 
stitute of Pacific Relations. 1940. pp. xi +121. $1.00 


F OURTEEN years ago, in The White Man’s Dilemma, Professor 


Peffer warned the western nations that their days of dominion over the 
Orient were numbered, that the white man must either arrange for a 
voluntary liquidation of his imperial power or must see his empire 
destroyed by the nationalistic aspirations of the so-called “backward” 
peoples. In his present contribution to the I.P.R. Inquiry Series, but 
without referring to his earlier prophecy, Peffer makes it quite clear 
that, in his opinion, the day of reckoning is at hand. “The Far East 
will never again be the same as it was before 1937 . . . . An historical 
epoch has closed. The day of Western empire in the Far East, if not 
in the whole East, is done.” (p. 35) 

But this does not mean that the West had no interest in the present 
Sino-Japanese war. It is a matter not merely of interest but of vital 
concern to the Western nations that the Far Eastern conflict be settled 
on enduring lines, for East and West are inseparable parts of an inte 
grated world order, and until there is some assurance of lasting peace 
in the East, the West cannot hope for immunity from constantly 1¢- 
curring war. The purpose of Peffer’s study, therefore, is to find the 
possible bases for Far Eastern peace. 

“It is at least clear,” he writes, “on what basis there can not be peace 
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Yes Chiang fin the Far East. There can be no peace, stability or even order in the 

cd Commy. {MM Fur East or, for that matter, in the world if Japan can establish control 

rics, Young ff over China. The first and indispensable condition to a lasting settle- 

Ways, as 2 IN ment is, then, the defeat of Japan in the present war.” (p. 62) But 

ple, Whom MM the defeat of Japan will not, of itself, insure peace. “The first requisite 

ese. is that Japan be curbed. The second is that the Western Powers re- 

‘tently de. MM pounce their possessions and special interests in China. The third is 

'¢ Chinese MMB that China must become or be made strong enough to safeguard its 

interesting integrity and to prevent encroachments in the future which would set 

D a Vivid MM in motion the same process that brought the Far East to its present 
sate.” (p. 70) 

‘SPRUNG In an otherwise convincing elaboration of this thesis there are only 
two points to which the reviewer would take exception. (1) The facts 
of Japanese history hardly justify the assumption that a desire for 
curity has been the pervading motive of Japan’s continental policy 

cl Peffer, Iq and that a reasonable guarantee of security would, therefore, put an 

rriat, In. qy end to Japanese imperialism. (2) Although properly criticizing the 
aupidity of the Western Powers at the Washington Conference, Peffer 

does not refer to the equally stupid policy—the sale of essential war 

: supplies to Japan and the frequent attempts at appeasement—followed 

"rofessor by those same powers since the outbreak of the Far Eastern conflict. 

over the MB Ina brief postscript he declares that a fascist victory in Europe would 

¢ for a “negate all the premises here assumed,” but why—on the strength of 
empire HM the record—does he believe that the foes of fascism actually want to 
kward” IM ce the establishment of his kind of peace in the Far East? 

es, but G. Nye SreicEr 
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not Survey oF British COMMONWEALTH Arrairs, Volume II. Problems 


of Economic Policy 1918-1939, Part I. By W. K. Hancock. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1940. pp. xi + 324. $4.50. 


resent 


Vital 
ettled cine Hancock is an Australian who has studied and taught 
mend both in Australia and in England. The first volume of his Survey, 
peace dealing primarily with the political relations of the British Common- 
y fe. wealth, has won wide recognition. In this second volume he takes up 
| the problems of economic policy. His analysis does not include the whole of 
the Empire. India, South Africa, the West Indies, Malaya are deferred 
eae for later treatment. The present volume therefore deals largely though 
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not entirely with imperial economic policies as they have affected Great 
Britain, Canada, Australia and New Zealand. 

In the opening chapter adroit use is made of the concept of the frontier 
as an indeterminate zone into which an expanding community Pushes its 
influence. In the early stages of imperial expansion the frontiers of trade 
settlement, investment, and missionary enterprise were by no means ¢o, 
terminous—or coincident with the frontier of political sovereignty, There 
was, in many areas, a good deal of “involuntary imperialism.” This ;) 
luminating discussion of the diverse ways in which the British Empj- 
spilled over the boundaries of territorial ownership, and in so hier 
larged those boundaries, is followed by analysis of the conflict between 
mercantilist notions of colonial development and the liberal concept o: 
free trade and the open door. In these early chapters Professor Hancock 
has not uncovered fresh material so much as treated old problems in g 
fresh and illuminating way. 

The rest of the volume traverses new ground. It offers by far the mos 
penetrating treatment yet available of the reversion during and after the 
War of 1914-18 to neo-mercantilist ideas, of the closing of the “open 
door,” of the illusions that led to Ottawa and the dawning disillusion: 
in the years before the present conflict began. 

Though it may be true, as the author says in his preface, that he might 
have looked somewhat differently at the problems of economic policy 
during the last war if he had written in 1940 instead of a couple of years 
earlier, the refreshing scepticism of his study and his probing of imperial 
enthusiasms are salutary reading for the present time. Once again the 
British peoples are united in a common struggle. The Dominions are 
playing an even more significant role in the economic and financial as 
in the naval, military and air warfare. In this war the whole British Em. 
pire is a producing, trading and financial unity within a highly organ. 
ized and effective system of exchange control. The Dominions are build- 
ing up assets in Great Britain, and Canada may even emerge from the 
war as a net creditor of the mother country. There has been considerable 
industrial development in all the Dominions, and in all the controls of 
trade, production and prices are now highly organized. 

It is probably inevitable that when this war ends zealous imperialists 
will revive many of the fallacies that cluster round the notion of a “vast 
Imperial estate.” When that time comes it will be useful to have Professor 
Hancock’s realistic analysis of “imperial insufficiency.” In such an admir- 
able book, so finely written and so stimulating, it is perhaps petty to draw 
attention to a minor blemish in a footnote; but on p. 286 an odd trick of 
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memory seems to have led Professor Hancock to confuse D. H. Robertson 
with a namesake whose solid Victorian virtues did not include the modern 


economists’ whimsical knowledge of Wonderland. 


J. B. ConpiiFFe 
Berkeley, California, March 1941 


CANADA AND THE Far East, 1940. By A. R. M. Lower. I.P.R. 
Inquiry Series. New York: International Secretariat. Institute of 


Pacific Relations. 1940. pp. ix + 152. $1.25. 


« THIs concise monograph the professor of history at United 
College, University of Manitoba, offers an analysis of Canadian interests 
in the Far East paralleling the previous I.P.R. studies of New Zealand 
and Australian policy. The volume contains an historical sketch of 
Canadian contacts with the Orient from the first missionary efforts of 
1872 to the establishment of the first Canadian business branch office 
twenty years later, from the serious tension created by Oriental immi- 
gration to Canada in the first decade of the present century to the 
earnest efforts to preserve Canadian neutrality in the “China incident.” 
In his discussion of the hardening of Canadian opinion toward Japan 
the author might perhaps have enlarged upon the difficulties of Canada 
placing an embargo on key minerals for Japan when other countries 
in the same hemisphere were eager to further their sales of the same 
commodities, and might have commented on the use made of the Sino- 
Japanese conflict to strengthen the demand for the exclusion of all 
Orientals from Canada to which the National Conservative party com- 
mitted itself in 1938. The appendix on The Pacific Region of Canada 
is a first-rate regional analysis in terms of physiography, economics and 
demography. As a whole this study is clear in exposition, pungent in 
comment, and realistic in analysis. 

Mr. Lower completed his study before the Second World War. With 
his consent a chapter was added on defense and foreign policy designed 
to give a perspective of the present situation “in which Canada feels 
the pull of two conflicting tendencies in national defense—one toward 
Britain involving participation in a British war fought in Europe, the 
other toward the Pacific involving preparation to meet possible aggres- 
sion from the side.” This chapter is not up to the standard of the rest 
of the volume and suffers from haste and excessive compression. It 
« 233 > 
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makes no reference to the policy of no conscription for overseas Service 
agreed to by all Canadian political parties in the spring of 1939 and js 
surely highly optimistic in its under-estimate (p. 104) of the nature and 
extent of isolationism. It is also confusing to find a cryptic reference on 
one page to the Ogdensburg agreement of August 1940 and a reminder 
two pages later that the chapter was written in February of the same 
year. In this reviewer's opinion it would have been better to publish 
the monograph as originally written in 1939 than to make it q hybrid 
product of peace and war. 


F. H. Sowarp 
University of British Columbia, March 1941 


Tue East Inpia Company 1787 To 1834. By C. H. Phillips. (Man. 
Inquiry Series. New York: International Secretariat, Institute of 
Pacific Relations. 1940. pp. ix + 152. $1.25. 


iD. Puituips, of the School of Oriental and African Studies of 
the University of London, in this volume gives the result of research 
into hitherto unused materials in the India Office, the British Museum, 
the Public Record Office, and the Bank of England Record Office. Items 
numbered 4-15 and 17-19 in the extensive bibliography certainly explore 
virgin materials for historians of southern Asia and the Far East. 

The work, which was read in manuscript by several distinguished 
British historians who were unanimous as to its value, covers the im 
portant half century 1784-1834 during which the East India Company 
gradually lost its trading monopoly in the East. Simultaneously the Com- 
pany represented the paramount power in the immense area and govern- 
ment of India. John Company’s home office in London maintained 
meticulous direction over its Indian government, and here for the first 
time is a scholarly volume dealing adequately with the London organiza- 
tion of the East India Company. 

Some reorientation of popular views respecting the Company is indi- 
cated—for example, the legend, begun by Grenville Whigs and accepted 
by historians, that the Company’s policy was determined primarily by 
the necessity of keeping dividends at a high rate (the rate was fixed at not 
more than 10% per cent by the India Act of 1793) and the common 
view that its operations were characterized uniformly by financial and 
commercial mismanagement. It is pointed out also that the East India 
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Company's interests in China and the Straits Settlkements were more 
important than is generally recognized. For several decades two-thirds 
of the Company's shipping was employed in the China run and its divi- 
dends were “payable from the sure profits of the China trade.” More- 
over, during 1829-1830 alone Westminster received 257 petitions to end 


| the monopoly which restricted private trading on the China coast. 


Profitable light is shed on the home policies underlying such diverse 
subjects as the British acquisition of Singapore, the American East India 
trade, the timidity of Lord Canning, reluctance of the Company’s offi- 
cals to extend their holdings or to interfere with native rule in India, 
the introduction of English into Indian education, and the immense mass 
of correspondence to and from Hindustan that is preserved in India 
House as “probably the best historical materials in the world.” 

Appendices I and II present, so far as this reviewer knows, the only 
complete printed lists of the Directors of the East India Company and 
the Members of Parliament that represented its interests. These lists are 
invaluable in understanding British parliamentary history as affecting 
and affected by the Company and its “Nabobs.” 

It is hoped that Dr. Phillips will be able to carry out his expressed 
intention to complete a “detailed survey of the policy of the East India 
Company’s home government from Plassey (1751) to the extinction of 
the Company in 1858.” In short, the book is a sound piece of scholarship 
and is of wide interest in consequence of the Company’s monopoly over 
the China trade to 1833 and its governance of British outposts in Penang, 
Singapore, Malacca, China and elsewhere in Southeast Asia during whole 
or part of the period under review. 

Joun L. CurisTIAN 
Berkeley, California, April 1941 


InnuMANiTy UnuimiTep. From the French of Jeanne d’Arc Dillon 
La Touche. Scotch Plains, N. ].: Flanders Hall Publishers. 1940. 
pp. 114. $1.50. 

Democracy on THE Nive. By Sayid Halassie, D.D. Scotch Plains, 
N. ].: Flanders Hall Publishers. 1940. pp. 50. $1.00. 


, these books may lie outside the particular sphere 
of Pactric Arrairs, they are, nevertheless, of interest to all students of 
imperialism and colonialism. 
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Inhumanity Unlimited, as translated from the French, is essentially 4 
Leftist attack upon the British record in India. The impression js given 
that Hindustan, before the arrival of that popular béte noir the Imperial. 
ist, was a delightful collection of Brook Farms and Waldens. Most of the 
quoted statements by which Englishmen are made to flagellate them, 
selves were made a century ago, and, although interesting, they ay 
quoted aside from their context and without specific documentation, The 
fact is neglected that three important steps toward complete home mle 
were taken within three decades of the present century—certainly rapid 
development as compared with constitutional history in other ands 
Under the Minto-Morley and the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms and th: 
Government of India Act, 1935, practically the whole of domestic affair 
has passed into Indian hands. 

Contrary to statements in this text, Indians are not forced into British 
military service. No part of India or Burma has compulsory militar 
training. The Indian Army is purely a voluntary service, and since the 
present war, the Government of India has been able to use only one out 
of four men that have volunteered. 

Moreover, Indians do serve in the Artillery, the Tank Corps, and the 
Air Force, and many of them are Commissioned Officers—as the Ital. 
ians in East Africa have learned to their sorrow. Likewise erroneous js 
the allegation that as soon as Britain took over Burma “British subor. 
dinate officials distributed opium gratuitously among the natives to create 
a market for it; and now the results in the demoralization, impoverish- 
ment and ruin of the people are fearful.” After a residence of seven years 
in Burma, this reviewer knows of no competent observer who ever has 
indicated that opium is or was a serious vice among the Burmese. 

Inhumanity Unlimited, like adversity, has its uses. It collects numerous 
official statements with respect to India and it adds another title to the 
growing literature that calls attention to the need for an objective ap- 
praisal of India’s place in the modern world. 

Dr. Halassie’s brief study of Egypt is of value as a stimulus to further 
investigation of the devious ways of imperialism in Egypt. Half of the 
book provides a compact summary of Anglo-French rivalry in Egypt and 
the events leading up to the Anglo-Egyptian Condominium in the Sudan 
in 1899. The latter half of the book recounts the none-too-happy British 
record in Egypt during the present century. Britain’s interest in Egypt 
springs, of course, from its great strategic value as the key to the Suez 
route to the Far East, and that interest is currently greater than ever. The 
pro-British party in Egypt will, perhaps, take comfort from recent events 
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in Libya and find in them justification for the view that the Anglo- 


Egyptian connection was one of mutual benefit. 
Joun L. Curistian 


Berkeley, California, February 1940 


Tue Twenty Years’ Crisis. By E. H. Carr. London: Macmillan. 
1940. pp. xv + 313. 


om book has attracted some flattering press notices and is 
in its second or third printing. Those facts, together with the author’s 
substantial previous contributions to the literature of international poli- 
tics, are the principal justification for giving it the space necessary for 
3 serious review. It is a showy performance calculated to impress the 
casual reader, who will be untroubled by its teeming non sequiturs. 

The author begins with a salute to the birth, at the end of the last 
war, of the science of international politics. Apart from the claims of 
that struggling system, international law, this smacks of filial disloyalty 
to Machiavelli, who some three centuries earlier had formulated such 
a science in terms essentially the same as those now employed by 
Professor Carr. For, stripped of much controversial padding, the doc- 
trine of this book amounts to little more than the familiar formula, 
might makes right. 

True, Professor Carr is not quite satisfied with the kind of right 
that might makes in his world. He would have might take more ac- 
count of considerations which are neither of a military nor of an eco- 
nomic nature. But such enlightened egotism or even altruism, is not 
to be imposed by any supranational association. For the Great Powers 
the canons of international law and morality can be nothing more than 
self-denying ordinances. The author indeed complains that the institu- 
tions of international arbitration and adjudication are already far in 
advance of the political organization of the world community. A little 
more study of the early state might have shown him that this priority 
of judicial institutions over the agencies of direct compulsion is a normal 
feature of political development. 

A little more study of Scelle and Kelsen might also have altered 
Professor Carr’s statement of the place of contract in municipal and 
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of the treaty in international law. These are matters of detail, but such 
illustrations of the whipping-in of ill digested material for the dogmatic 
support of his thesis could be multiplied. Corresponding to this is a fr. 
quent absence of any necessary connection between premise and cop, 
clusion—a looseness of argument particularly apparent in the treatmen 
of the personification of the state and its bearing on the internation 
morality. 

One wonders whether Professor Carr has taken any account of th: 
fact that it was his utopians, not his so-called realists, who predicted 
with accuracy and in detail the consequences of sabotaging the peace. 
machinery of the twenties. This is not proof, but it must be considered 
some evidence, that the course which they unsuccessfully advocated 
was the soundly practical one. In view of what has happened one js 
not edified by statements like “only the government and its advisers 
can assess the chances with anything like complete knowledge of the 
relevant facts.” 

Leagues of nations, we are told in the end, are ridiculously prema. 
ture. The one dull hope of progress in the international community js 
that those power-groups which constitute the important states may lx 
induced to bargain rather than fight for their desires. The book fur. 
nishes a facile gospel for all those who would venture nothing to im. 
plement the community of nations. One hopes that it will not paralyze 
the creative imagination of those “makers of the coming peace” to whom 
it is dedicated. 

P. E. Corserr 
McGill University, Montreal, March 1941 


CrviuizaTion 1n East anp West. By H. N. Spalding. London: 
Oxford University Press. 1939. pp. xv + 334. 


ae History of man’s civilizations reads like the chart of a 
fever patient—the morbid peaks and depressions framing the median 
line of normality. And, incredibly, the patient continues to survive. 
The author of Civilization in East and West has an unshakable faith 
in humanity’s recuperative powers. For he has watched the rise and fall 
of cultures, the growth of mighty empires and their disintegration. 
He has seen the rise of great dictators with power over millions as the 
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consequence of the softening of democracy and as a prelude to a new 
jemocracy with toughened moral fiber. And, if you take the long view, 
the works of Lord Shang in the third and Kautilya in the fourth cen- 
tury zc. and of Mussolini and Hitler in the twentieth century a.v. 
are less enduring than the works of Confucius and Pericles and Jeffer- 
son and the British nation today. 

H. N. Spalding is a philosopher-historian—or a historian-philosopher 
_who, in spite of all, is convinced that there is a moral and spiritual 
purpose discernible in the pattern of man’s endeavors. His is not just 
an optimistic view of human progress, “onward and upward, forever.” 
it is, rather a dialectic view as the Old Testament prophets understood 
dialectic. The human race is struggling, and being guided by its seers, 
towards a distant goal which some call the Kingdom of God. Isolated 
individuals have seen the vision clearly and have even achieved a 
measure of life on the spiritual plane; whole societies have realized an 
approximation to a moral life, building justice and liberty into laws 
and institutions, and devoting themselves to the ways of peace; other 
societies have attempted to build for eternity on the sand foundations 
of material might. And the laws of the universe appear to dictate that 
men and nations who base their confidence on force are bound for 
destruction, while societies that pursue a higher freedom and a higher 
justice have in them the seeds of survival. 

Civilization in East and West contains an antidote for the despair 
of a tragic era. It is scholarly and comprehensive—a treasure house for 
the student of comparative culture and comparative religion, One won- 
ders at the author’s erudite ability within a comparatively short volume 
to take in the whole sweep of cultural and religious history. Practical 
statesmen and strategists who have to carry on their shoulders the 
momentary decisions that may decide history for the next decade or 
century will probably be impatient with some of the author’s historical 
generalities and his calm faith in the future. But many who look 
beyond the present disaster to seek the basis of lasting peace, lasting 
justice and the conditions under which the individual may find spiritual 
self-realization, will draw comfort from this book. For the vision of 
the good society is not of today or yesterday but goes far back into 
human history and she will carry man into the future with hope. 

J. Kine Gorpon 
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THe INDUSTRIALIZATION OF JAPAN AND 1930-1940: 
Poputation, Raw Mareriats aND INoustry. Edited by E. 
Schumpeter. Contributors: G. C. Allen, M. S. Gordon, E. P 
Penrose, E. B. Schumpeter. New York: The MacMillan Company, 
Prepared under the Auspices of the Bureau of International Re. 
search, Harvard University and Radcliffe College. 1940. pp. xxvii 


+ 944. $7.50. 


7 Industrialization of Japan and Manchukuo 1930-1940, 
sponsored by the Bureau of International Research of Harvard University 
and Radcliffe College, is a product of joint research. Four scholars, Mrs 
E. B. Schumpeter, Professor G. C. Allen, Professor E. F. Penrose, and 
Mrs. Margaret S. Gordon, have collaborated in the preparation of the 
published work of which Mrs. Schumpeter has acted as general editor, 
The result is not a single integrated study but four independent studies 
brought between the covers of one volume. With its more than 900 
printed pages, it is a volume of appalling and unnecessary bulk. In the 
separate studies there is overlapping, elaboration, and much repetition 
that might have been avoided with judicious editing and coordination 
and with a more careful division of the field of investigation. The wis. 
dom of presenting the four studies in one volume may well be questioned. 
There is internal evidence in at least two of the studies that they were 
held for perhaps as long as two years between the completion of the 
manuscript and the date of final publication. Separately published studies 
would have been more timely and the repetition would not have been so 
glaring. Certainly, the task of the reviewer would have been greatly 
simplified. Since the volume is in reality four studies, this reviewer in- 
tends to treat the contribution of each collaborator independently with 
incidental reference to the most evident examples of overlapping. 

There is logic in beginning with the section contributed by Professor 
Penrose since he has studied certain basic aspects of Japanese economy. 
His chapter on Japanese population is a model treatment of the subject. 
He has confined himself to the years beginning with 1920, since only for 
that period have reasonably accurate and comparable census data been 
available. To these data, Professor Penrose has applied the modern 
measures of analysis that have been constructed by vital statisticians. It 
is his conclusion that the decline in the reproduction rates in the last 20 
years has not been accompanied by a corresponding fall in the rate of 
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increase of the Japanese population, since there has also been a decline in 
the mortality rates and accordingly an increase in the average age of 
women who die in the child-bearing period. For the future, however, 
he is of the opinion that unless population movements in Japan take 
on an entirely different form from those of Western countries the rate of 
decline of reproduction rates will ultimately exceed the rate of decline of 
mortality rates and that the rate of increase of the population will fall 
much more sharply than it has done up to the present. He is unwilling 
to hazard a prediction on just when this change will occur and makes no 
specific statement on the future trends of Japanese population. 

Quite properly, Professor Penrose criticizes the careless use of Japanese 
population statistics for the years previous to 1920 by a number of West- 
en writers, but in fairness to such writers he should have pointed out 
that they were concerned primarily with the annual net increase in 
Japan’s total population and with the additional workers to be absorbed 
ech year in Japan’s economy. Their general conclusions have been 
correct. They had no opportunity to apply any refined methods of analysis 
to vital statistics since, as Professor Penrose makes clear, an adequate 
body of such data has become available only recently. 

Professor Penrose’s section also includes chapters on Japanese agricul- 
ture, rice economy, other foodstuffs, forestry resources, textile raw mate- 
rials and mineral raw materials. His treatment is careful and critical 
throughout, and he is to be commended upon his unwillingness to accept 
hasty reasoning and the fallacious use of data, but his skepticism of 
expressed opinions of other writers does not always carry him to firm 
ground. For example, it is his contention that too much emphasis has 
been given to the limited area of arable land as a factor in Japan’s popula- 
tion pressure and that the contributions of the non-arable sections to 
Japan’s economy have not been properly recognized. He even states that 
“it is by no means obvious that Japan’s economic position would be im- 
proved if a large part of its non-arable, mountainous land could be con- 
verted into arable plains.” With full recognition of the potentialities of 
mountains and uplands as sources of water power and forest products, 
it would be difficult to argue that a land surface of one-sixth plains and 
five-sixth mountains is the optimum combination for abundant produc- 
tion for any country. 

In the chapter on textile raw materials, Professor Penrose makes a 
very good point in his statement that “the existence of a mass of more or 
less unskilled labor receiving low unit rates of remuneration has in itself 
litle significance for the location of manufacturing industry.” As he 
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states, it becomes significant only when it is “combined with Numerically 
smaller but qualitatively indispensable groups possessing special types of 
skill and technical and organizing ability.” The combination has occurred 
in Japan and explains the rapid rise in that country of industry, par 
ticularly the manufacture of textiles. The combination js beginning 
appear both in China and India and is a factor that should not be over 
looked in any discussion of the future of industrialization in the Asiat, 
countries. 

Professor Penrose is critical of the argument that poverty of iron or: 
resources is a serious handicap to the development of an iron and ste¢ 
industry and cites the progress that has been made in the industry in 
Japan in recent years on important materials. In a later section he states 
however, that the progress has depended first upon “protective measures 
which have tended to raise the prices of a number of iron and sted 
products above the level that would otherwise have prevailed, thys 
handicapping domestic consumers of these products and raising costs ip 
a number of industries,” and second on “an increase in armaments” and 
the “aggressive Japanese military operation on the Asiatic mainland,” | 
is the belief of the present reviewer that totalitarian economic philosophy 
has not freed industry from a dependence upon supplies of raw materials 
It has merely demonstrated that if a nation desires an iron and steel 
industry or any other industry and is willing to pay the cost, the industry 
can be established, but it does not necessarily become an economic indus- 
try. It is also the belief of this reviewer that if Japan should ever return to 
an economy less governed by military requirements and should desire 
to obtain iron and steel materials for her industries as cheaply as possible, 
much of the primary metal industry in Japan proper, Korea, and Man- 
churia would be scrapped, and for pig iron at least, dependence would be 
placed upon some such area as India where supplies of raw materials are 
adequate. In his analysis of Japanese industry, Professor Penrose men- 
tions the shortage of coal in Japan proper but he glosses over the funda. 
mental significance of such shortage. A very useful feature of his section 
are the comprehensive statistical tables that appear at the close of almost 
every chapter. 

To Professor Allen has been given the task of analyzing the organiza. 
tion and development of Japanese industry to 1937. His section is the only 
part of the study based upon a first-hand investigation in Japan though 
there is no mention of the length of time spent in Japan or of the dates. 
He has gathered his material through interviews with industrial leaders, 
government officials and economists, and through visits to many Japanese 
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industrial establishments. No one who has not attempted similar research 
can appreciate the magnitude of the task or the difficulties and drudgery 
iqvolved. His section is as adequate a survey of Japan’s industrial struc- 
ture as has appeared in English. 

Professor Allen’s opening chapter is a discussion of the changes that 
have occurred since 1920 in the composition of industry in Japan. As he 
points out, industry has become less specialized, the textile industries have 
declined in relative importance, some of the industries supplying tradi- 
tional consumption goods have also declined, and there has been a rapid 
sowth in the metal, machinery and chemical industries, particularly 
since 1932. 

For his analysis of industry, Professor Allen suggests a fourfold classi- 
fcation of manufacturing into (1) trades engaged in suplying the domes- 
tic market with ordinary consumption goods of a type required by the 
traditional Japanese habits of living, (2) trades engaged in supplying the 
domestic market with traditional consumption goods of a more elaborate 
type than those under class one, (3) trades engaged in supplying foreign 
and domestic markets with types of consumption goods of a Western 
type or carrying on processes modeled on those of Western countries, and 
(4) trades concerned mainly with producers’ goods or intermediate goods 
of Western type and conducted in factories employing elaborate power 
machinery. Typical of the first class are the trades manufacturing screens, 
fire pots, wooden sandals, wooden tubs and all the many articles of an 
ordinary Japanese household. Sericulture and the pottery industry are 
typical of the second class, and the making of enamelware, bicycles, light 
globes, hosiery, rubber shoes, and pencils of the third. The large-scale 
textiles and the heavy industries are examples of the fourth class. For 
each of the four classes of industry in turn, the organization, the centers 
of production and significant trends are presented. 

There is an excellent chapter on the concentration of economic control 
in which is given the history of the Zaibatsu, the great business groups 
that dominate Japan’s industry, finances and commerce. Professor Allen 
also discusses the rise of the new financial interests such as the Nissan 
group now active in the development of Manchuria through the Man- 
churia Industrial Development Corporation. As Professor Allen points 
out, these new groups do not represent any breaking down of the older 
groups. They are all related, and it is likely that the influence of Mitsui, 
Mitsubishi, and the others will be strengthened in the expanding activi- 
tis of the new groups. In other chapters, Professor Allen discusses the 
rise in productive efficiency in recent years, the development of industrial 
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combinations, public enterprise, tariffs and subsidies, and state interven, 
tion in industrial organization. 

For some reason, Mrs. Gordon’s four chapters on Japan’s Balance of 
International Payments, 1904-1931, are presented as an appendix, Ther 
include an analysis of the balance in the three periods, the pre-war period 
from 1904 to 1913, the war period from 1914 to 1919 and the Post-war 
period from 1920 to 1931. The analysis is searching and is based on ; 
series of detailed tables. The discussion of the post-war period js par. 
ticularly interesting in the light that it throws upon Japan’s present inte: 
national exchange position. Mrs. Gordon emphasizes the interdependence 
of the balance of payments, maladjustments of the currency and intern 
monetary policy. The concluding chapter is an exposition of some tech. 
nical problems of the statistics relating to Japanese balance of payments 
that have troubled every student of the international trade of Japan. 

Mrs. Schumpeter’s section deals with the resources and the industries 
of the Yen Bloc—Japan proper, Korea, and Manchukuo—and covers 
particularly the years 1936-1940. There are chapters on food supplies 
and agricultural raw materials, chemical resources and mineral resources, 
As general editor, she has also contributed introductory and concluding 
chapters. It is in Mrs. Schumpeter’s chapters that repetition is most evi. 
dent. The food crops of Japan proper, raw silk, chemical fertilizers, 
electrical power, coal, iron ore and other materials are all discussed in 
greater detail by Professor Penrose in earlier chapters. Professor Penrose, 
a recognized authority on population, has presented a careful analysis of 
Japan’s vital statistics, but Mrs. Schumpeter adds another chapter on 
Japanese population in which she makes use of the same data for the 
years prior to 1920 criticized so sharply by Professor Penrose. 

A more serious objection to Mrs. Schumpeter’s contribution is its point 
of view. The general tone is set in the introduction, the early pages of 
which constitute a wave-of-the-future defense of totalitarian economic 
practices. Mrs. Schumpeter appears to accept the view “that the record of 
recovery in the totalitarian or militaristic states as measured by increased 
production and employment is much better than that in France and the 
United States,” and she states that “in the economic sphere we may be 
able to learn something from the policies and practices of the more suc: 
cessful non-democratic countries.” Japan is considered to be one of this 
group of countries, and Mrs. Schumpeter’s chapters picture a strong 
economic structure and defend Japanese policy of recent years on the 
mainland of Asia. 

In her attempt to evaluate Japan’s economic position, Mrs. Schumpeter 
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«; dealing with highly controversial questions. For her supporting mate- 
rial, she has depended very largely upon Japanese sources that are cer- 
tuinly not completely disinterested or objective. There are many cita- 
sions not only from such publications as the Mitsubishi Monthly Circular 
and the Oriental Economist but also from less reliable references such as 
the Japan-Manchoukuo Year Book, Contemporary Manchuria, Reports 
on Progress in Manchuria and other publications of the South Manchuria 
Railway. Such sources, if used, must be cited critically and with extreme 
caution. Otherwise, any analysis based upon them may be quite mislead- 
ing, for they have been filled in recent years with claims and paper 
plans. It is too early to reach any definitive conclusions concerning the 
soundness of Japan’s economic position either at home or on the main- 
land. There is evidence of great accomplishment in new plants, in increas- 
ing output, in greater consumption of coal, but there are also many 
evidences of serious weakness. In the opinion of this reviewer, Mrs. 
Schumpeter sees a much stronger economy than actually exists. 

In one case at least, Mrs. Schumpeter selects her evidence. To create a 
favorable picture of economic progress in Manchuria, particularly of the 
monetary and fiscal situation, she quotes (p. 379) the following para- 
graph from an article in Far Eastern Survey: 


The Lytton Commission specifically cited the dubious prospects of 
budgetary and currency reforms. Yet it is in these particular fields that 
Manchukuo has been able to show some of its most definite achievements. 
The currency has been reformed and is in the final stages of unification, 
the taxation system has been revised, and the budgets of the past few 
years have been practically balanced. To all appearances the finance and 
currency of the new state have been placed upon a sound basis.” 


The above paragraph did not express the conclusions of the writer of 
the article. As a part of his introduction, it was a statement of the ap- 
parent situation in Manchuria and was not intended to be used out 
of the context. The remainder of the article proceeded to criticize the 
foundations of this apparently sound fiscal situation. The writer’s opinion 
was presented in his final paragraph, not quoted by Mrs. Schumpeter: 


Viewed in this light, the financial record of the new state does not 
make too favorable a showing. As long as Japan continues to subsidize 
defense and to pour in money for development work, Manchukuo will 
appear healthy and prosperous. After all, Japan has sunk more than one 
billion yen in Manchurian investments over the past five years, and this is 


‘John R. Stewart: “Financing the New State of Manchoukuo,” Far Eastern 
Survey, New York, March 3, 1937, p. 49. 
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aside from military expenses. With that much money sunk jn jt Ma 
chukuo ought to have a healthy appearance. Yet so vital is the role Z 
Japanese investments in the stability of the new state that one mj be 
foresee trouble ahead when these investments fall off. As for a eterna 
the huge stake in Manchuria, the Japanese solace themselves With the 
thought that the long-term view is the best one of all. So far, it has been 
a great deal of outgo for a very small return. 7 


The stability of Japan’s greatly expanded economic structure wou); 
appear to depend very substantially upon the outcome of her military 
venture on the continent of Asia and upon the development of the mais. 
land areas as sources of food and raw materials and as markets for many, 
factured products. Even if effective control over these areas is established 
it is by no means certain that Japan can substitute a yen-bloc economy for 
a dependence on world markets and world sources of raw materials with. 
out serious strain. 

There is question whether the methods followed by Japan in the yen- 
bloc areas can ever develop a permanent or a profitable colonial empire 
In Mrs. Schumpeter’s discussion of Japan’s success in obtaining supplies 
of food and raw materials from Korea, Formosa and Manchuria, there 
is no consideration of the attitude of the native populations of those areas 
or of their own needs, and there is no mention of the fact that Japanese 
exploitation has taken the form of ruthless monopoly to serve Japan's 
ends. The various control schemes in Manchuria are presented as neces- 
sary devices to meet some emergency condition. It is not pointed out that 
they have served to bring trade and industry completely under Japanese 
domination to the exclusion of Chinese interests, or that through greed 
the monopolies have sometimes threatened to defeat their purpose. For 
example, the price set by the monopolies on soya beans and other agricul- 
tural products has been so low that the flow of the commodities from the 
farmers has stopped and bonus payments have been necessary, according 
to the Oriental Economist of September (pp. 529-530) and October 
(p. 588) 1940. There is no account in Mrs. Schumpeter’s chapters of the 
wholesale seizures and confiscations of Chinese properties in Manchuria 
and the occupied parts of China. Certainly, if we are “to learn something 
from the policies and practices of the more successful non-democratic 
countries,” to quote Mrs. Schumpeter, all these devices of administration 
for conquered territories should be thoroughly explored. 

Joun E. Orcnarp 
School of Business, Columbia University, April 1949 
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Tenxan Nippon No Jinro (JAPAN aT THE Turninc Pont). By 
Koichiro Ishihara. With two colored maps, diagrams and photo- 
graphs. Tokyo: Sanseido. 1940. pp. 294. ¥1.50. 


M.. Korcutro is a rich Japanese industrialist who 
was born in 1888. He graduated from Ritsumeikan University in 1913. 
it was he who organized Japanese iron ore and bauxite mining in 
Malaya under the South Seas Mining Co., now the Ishihara Industrial 
\arine Transportation Co. It was he who organized the ultra-rightist 
Shimbukai in January, 1932 and in the same year, together with 
General Tanaka, the Meirinkai; it was he who recently took part in 
organizing the Toa Kensetsu Kokumin Renmei or League for the 
Construction of Eastern Asia; it was he who, for many years, in pam- 
ohlets and articles preached a new gospel for the Japanese people of 
building Japan’s hegemony in Asia through a policy of action. His is 
not the book of an unknown author without influence. It is an expres- 
sion of the ideals and an exposition of the plans of a section of Japan- 
ese society which is very influential in shaping the policies and destiny 
of the Japanese Empire. 

Ishihara starts his book with a description of the conditions existing 
within the world powers. Great Britain in his opinion is in a state of 
decay: British workers are infected with Marxism; population is decreas- 
ing; production is stagnant. He sees the same picture in the United 
States, where lazy workers demand higher and higher wages. France 
he pictures as a country whose population is in search of worldly pleas- 
ures, a country catering to foreign tourists. The Soviet Union is not 
yet a state—private rights are somewhat enlarged, though not sufficiently, 
but the population is dissatisfied. Only Italy and Germany are in a state 
of regeneration through the efforts of their heroic leaders, Mussolini 
and Hitler. 

The situation in Japan, he believes, is also unsatisfactory. After the 
Meiji restoration European culture penetrated Japan with its material- 
ism, its individualism and its corrupt political parties. State expendi- 
tures are mounting; agriculture is impoverished; the history of the 
past 3,000 years is being forgotten; the Japanese spirit declines; pa- 
triotism weakens. Japan’s population makes up 5 per cent of the world’s 
population, while her territory amounts to only one half of one per 
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cent. Her population is rapidly increasing; outlets for Japanese Products 
are closed by quotas and tariffs; Japanese emigration is barred; one 
incident follows another. It is time for the Japanese to awaken, 

The power of the European states has passed its zenith; they are jn 
a state of decline, and this provides a great opportunity for Japan, 
We—the sentiments are Mr. Ishihara’s—must formulate an active policy 
of overseas development. We have many reasons for so doing, We x: 
far superior not only to other colored nations, but to white nations » 
well. In California schools Japanese children rank above all others, a 
cording to white educationalists themselves, and their superiority to 
other children of the same age is especially great in mathematics, Eye, 
in physical stature they are taller than whites. 

In a few days our girls in textiles and match factories become more 
dexterous than Lancashire or Massachusetts hands who have decade 
of experience. In respect to sight, to taste, to music we are superior to 
the white race. Moreover, we have 3,000 years of history behind 
and are children of the Emperor. The basis of our society is the fami 
and we should prevent its destruction by individualism and a declining 
birth-rate. It is true that we are not skillful in foreign languages; but 
this is rather an advantage because nations skillful in them are los 
nations (e.g. the Hindu, Chinese, and Malay). But we excel other 
nations in almost all sciences and specialized fields and in the spirit of 
sacrifice. Compare also the laziness of the white men in the tropics 
with the energy shown by the Japanese there. So great is our superiority 
that Great Britain and the United States tried to diminish our progress 
through limitations on working conditions imposed by the Labor Office 
of the League of Nations. Our dwellings are easier to construct, our 
food is cheaper, healthier and better; Japanese women are elegant, obe- 
dient, virtuous (not like European women). The Japanese are not 
brutal, but are ready to help the weak, etc. 

Next Mr. Ishihara casts a glance at the world map and sees that 
almost the whole world is occupied by the decaying white man. 
Eighty-five per cent of the world’s territory is under the harsh exploita- 
tion of the white man who, in order to save his crumbling Empires, 
invented many devices after the world war; the League of Nations; 
the anti-war pact; the theory that imperialism is a bad thing; tarif 
walls and quotas; limitation of armaments, etc. 

The author gives a picture of a mild Japanese post-war policy in 
respect to China, when Japan followed in the wake of other powers. 
The change came on September 18, 1931. “At that time the [Japanese] 
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politicians and diplomats resisted the [Manchurian] incident with ex- 
treme energy, but the combined efforts of the patriots in the army and 
among the people succeeded then in the historic establishment of the 
Manchu Empire.” 

Our withdrawal from the League of Nations—the sentiments are 
gill Mr. Ishihara’s—was followed by that of Germany, and since that 
time a certain parallelism of action can be observed in the actions of 
these two countries. Though their actions were not directly connected, 
yet they were well timed, they helped and stimulated one another and 
there is no question that Hitler used to his advantage the steps taken 
by Japan, and vice versa, as now Japan can use the European war. 

“Actions of Japan in Eastern Asia were advantageous to Germany 
and Germany’s actions in Europe were advantageous to Japan, so that 
both countries really derived mutual advantages.” Now in Europe 
there rages an internecine war of the white races, leading to self- 
destruction of the European culture. Whoever is the victor, the restora- 
tion will be difficult and it will not be easy for Germany to stretch her 
hand out to Asia. Thus the Asiatic peoples must rejoice over this self- 
destruction and Japan can easily build the Oriental region of co- 
prosperity. 

What is Eastern Asia? Japan, Manchuria, China, Thailand, Indo- 
China, Malaya, Netherlands India, British Borneo, New Guinea, the 
Philippines, Australia, New Caledonia, Portuguese Timor, and the Rus- 
sian Maritime provinces. However, on the colored map attached to the 
book the New Eastern Asia sphere also includes New Zealand, Burma, 
and Siberia east of Lake Baikal, while South America, the United 
States, India, Iran, Arabia, the eastern part of Africa and all South 
Africa are shown as countries to be “commercially developed,” and 
only Northern Canada, Northern and Western Siberia, Russian Turkes- 
tan, Europe and Western Africa (including the Sahara Desert) are left 
as “areas to be developed by the white man.” The New Eastern Asia 
bloc will include more than 700 million people and more than 24 mil- 
lion square kilometers of territory. Japan will become the leader of 
this bloc and all influence of the white man in this area will be de- 
stroyed. Japan will undertake the defense of this bloc and conduct its 
foreign relations, but she should not interfere with the religion and 
customs of the nations entering the bloc, though their rulers should 
appear before the Japanese Emperor every two years “to report to the 
throne.” Japanese industry will receive a tremendous impetus when 
these markets are opened to Japan. 
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Emigration of Japanese to Manchuria is not easy. The standard of 
living of the natives and the climate are the chief obstacles, But emi. 
gration to Australia, New Guinea and so on may absorb hundreds of 
millions. To reach this goal we should have an active, independent 
policy, not troubling ourselves with moral objections, because what 
just in relations between man and man may not be good policy in 
international relations. After the world war of 1914-18 for all oy; 
efforts we were rewarded with some tiny islets! When we acted ; justly 
in Manchuria, the Chinese daily infringed our rights. In the Chim 
Incident the powers behind Chiang behaved themselves like mad dogs, 
War is unfortunate in itself, but often unavoidable. 

For the attainment of our aims we concluded the triple alliance with 
Germany and Italy, Mr. Ishihara goes on. It strengthened the inter. 
national position of Japan and advanced the cause of the Greater Asia 
principle. Though in 1914 Germany was our enemy, now Germany 
and we face the same enemies. Community of interests also brought 
Italy into the alliance, though in the Ethiopian war our people emo. 
tionally were on the side of the colored people. As to the Soviet Union, 
a change from communism to state capitalism is going on there, (i 
course, communism should be absolutely forbidden and prosecuted in 
Japan; but in relations between states our position may be different, 
Russia is a country situated in a cold climate. She, like us, wanted to 
advance to the south through the Far East. Let her advance south 
now through Iran, where it is easy. But, of course, we should not abate 
our vigilance on the Manchurian border. If Russia will give up her 
propaganda and will move into Iran, she may be useful to us, provided 
she renounces the idea of going to the south through the Far East. 
As to Great Britain, we were a watch dog for her in the Far East, 
but after the war she sacrificed us for the sake of friendship with the 
United States, closed to us markets controlled by her, and is helping 
Chiang. However, if she pursues the open door policy, gives the Japan- 
ese the right to settle freely in her possessions, and so on, we maj 
reconsider our position. 

The United States follows Great Britain in this war. Its policy is to 
suffocate us Japanese through trade restrictions. But if it tries to stop 
us with force, we shall fight. China is like a girl who has lost her inno- 
cence: her blandishments go to the strong and to the moneyed. She 
is a country hard to deal with. But if she awakens to our hard blows, 
we would not take her territory or demand contributions. 

Now the European peoples ruin their culture in internecine war. 
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Book Reviews 
London may be destroyed in one to two months; but Britain, relying 
on help from the United States, is not to be easily bowed down. The 
Furopean nations destroy each other. But this is the law of life and 
the colored races need only rejoice. A new order is under construction, 
Germany and Italy may organize Europe and Africa into a bloc, while 
the Soviet Union forms a bloc with Iran and Afghanistan, Japan 
establishes an Oriental bloc and America sets up the American bloc. 
Of course, if the Soviet Union joins Great Britain and the United 
states, the construction of the new world would not be easy and the 
world chaos would deepen. 

After this survey of Japan’s foreign policy Ishihara turns to domestic 
problems. He reminds his readers that the law of life is struggle, that 
there is no justice and law among nations, that they cannot avoid wars 
and so Japan must be strong. The state prospers or decays according 
to the condition of its politics. The author deplores the political condi- 
tions in Japan before 1937—the venality and corruption of politicians. 
He finds that the democratic electoral law of 1925 was not compatible 
with the national spirit and state structure of Japan; he bewails the 
growth of unproductive groups in the population, the rapid growth 
of public expenditures, the growth of the state apparatus, and the high 
salaries of the officials (as compared with army officers). 

He finds also that in the schools the precious Japanese spirit is for- 
gotten and that young people enter life now at 25, after graduation, 
instead of at 15, as before, so that 10 years are lost, while their whole 
life is only 50 years long! He does not like the growing regulation of 
industry, nor the growth of cooperatives, because they weaken the 
competitive power of Japan in the world economy. He is also against 
a dole for the unemployed because it disintegrates the character of a 
good worker and encourages the lazy one. 

Of course, he is against the party system of government: under this 
system not only the people, but even the lower officials cannot be prop- 
erly guided; they develop criticism. These officials are recruited from 
among the university graduates who spent 18 years in schools and 
enter the state service at the age of 24 without any knowledge of 
people. Gradually but surely they secure promotions, knowing well 
how to get along in the world of officials, but being far from real life 
and the people, prisoners of theoretical formulae, overconfident. Rule 
by committees is one of passing the buck. All this lowers the vitality of 
the nation and its capacity to beat competitors in the world markets. 
He understands that under war-time conditions of scarcity of materials 
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many regulations are unavoidable, but is of the opinion that, while the 
control of consumption is an absolute necessity, production shou! 
remain free. 

Classes, in society, are the result of the inequality of men—an ¢y. 
pression of the law of nature. But regulations imply equality, they {jj 
initiative, sap the nation’s strength. The only successful policy be 
preventing the growing scarcity of food in relation to the population js 
to create the Oriental bloc. This aim must be reached whatever sacrifice 
it may demand. Soldiers at the front sacrifice their lives; people in the 
rear must sacrifice their property. The Japanese should decrease their 
consumption, do away with obnoxious restrictions, help the unemployed 
to turn to some other occupation instead of giving them a dole. Legal 
regulation of working hours must be abolished; it was imposed upon 
Japan by her competitors. Farmers and soldiers at the front do not 
know any legal limit to their hours of work. The encouragement of 
fusions of enterprises, now in vogue, is wrong because it kills interest 
in the business. 

In the political sphere Ishihara wants among other things a change 
in electoral rights: only those should have the franchise who (1) are 
25 years old, (2) pay direct taxes, (3) have served with the colors, and 
(4) are the heads of families (because the Japanese social system js 
based on the family). The taxation system should be reformed: the 
burden on farmers alleviated, the business tax abolished, a head tax for 
persons above 20 introduced; progression in income tax made sharper, 
the taxable minimum lowered from ¥1,200 to ¥600 to make all Japan- 
ese conscious of their duty toward the state. Half of every corporation's 
profits should go to the state, but distributed dividends should not be 
taxed. He stands for a strict control of theaters and cinemas, cafés, 
dancing, newspapers and magazines. 

These are the most important points of the book. 

A. J. Graypanzev 
New York, April 194: 


Japan: GovernmMEeNT—Pourtics. By Robert Karl Reischauer. New 
York: Thomas Nelson and Sons. pp. xiv + 221. $2.00. 


i. ORDER to produce a short, condensed book of this kind you 
must have something that is worth condensing. The excellence of this 
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Book Reviews 
brief account of the way in which government and politics work in 
Japan is a sad proof that Dr. Reischauer’s death was a terrible loss to 
the younger generation of Western scholars. Born in Japan, he was at 
home in Japanese thought, and worked directly from the phenomena of 
Japanese history and political life, never needing to resort to indirect 
methods and strained comparisons between Japanese institutions and 
those of other countries. 

Nor did he treat the structure and institutions of Japanese Govern- 
ment and politics in the abstract, as if “political science” could be 
gudied in detachment. Though he gives very clear diagrams of “the 
Emperor's position in the Japanese state,” “the Constitution and the 
Imperial House law,” and “the direction of Japanese Government,” these 
diagrams merely clarify the subject. What really illuminates it is his 
pbility to see and to present Japanese history as a continuous process and 
japanese society as a complex whole. An admirable example of his skill 
and sure touch is the handling of the fall of the Shogunate and the 
transition to the Meiji Restoration in 1867. He shows that this was due 
more to internal changes that had already matured within Japan than 
it was to Commodore Perry’s opening of the country in 1853; and he 
shows that a weakness of Japanese feudalism, as of all feudalisms, was 
the fact that it demanded loyalty from the inferior to the superior, but 
did not enforce loyalty from the superior to his dependents. Japan had 
men at hand to carry on the changes of the Meiji Restoration because 
“hordes of lordless warriors known as ronin, who had been dismissed by 
their superiors in order to reduce expenses (italics mine) were without 
permanent means of support and hence eager for any sort of change.” 
An ominous pre-statement of the crux of the modernized feudalism of 
Japan today, when once more transformation cannot be escaped, because 
once more the feudal loyalties are demanded and yet once more the 
rulers of Japan refuse to be responsible toward those of whom they 
demand loyalty. Opportunities to die abroad they are willing to grant; 
but not rights at home. 

At the same time Dr. Reischauer fairly stated the dual problem of 
Japan and the West: “the attempt to resolve ancient Japanese tradition 
and modern occidental industrialism may end in disaster . . . [or] 
Japan may gain the greater power by finding in her own traditions an 
answer to a Western problem which the Western peoples have been 
unable to answer. . . .” 


O. L. 
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